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RESEARCH will come when he will not know 

what color peach blossoms are. 
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holds the truth as supreme, seeks 

LEADERSHIP the truth at any cost.—Daniel 
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Improvement of College Instruction 
By C. D. BoHannan 


Vice-Dean School of Agriculture, New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


For a considerable number of years the 
writer has been much interested in the 
problems centering around the improvement 
of college instruction. During the last two 

ears he has had an opportunity of conduct- 
ing a course for faculty members on prob- 
lems of college instruction. Feeling that 
helpful suggestions might be received and 
worth while procedures might be discovered 
by a study of the experiences of other col- 
leges in dealing with this problem he made 
a rather detailed study by the questionnaire 
method of what other Land-Grant Colleges 
are doing in attempts at improvement of 
instruction. 

Replies were received from forty-six of 
the forty-seven other such colleges. On the 
basis of these replies a mimeographed report 
was issued in June, 1927.* 

The following synopsis of the replies 
received to the questionnaire together with 
the accompanying discussion of present 
tendencies in the improvement of college 
instruction should be of interest to other 
college administrators as well as to workers 
in the field of Education and Teacher 
Training. 


NuMBER OF SEMESTER Hours IN Epu- 
CATION REQUIRED OF CANDIDATES 
FOR PosITIONS 


The first question requested specific 
information as to whether or not the insti- 
tution addressed required that candidates 
for positions must have had work in Edu- 
cation. When replies to this question were 
tabulated it appeared that in only two of 
the Land-Grant Colleges reporting have 
there been set up any fixed requirements 
concerning this matter. Those two states 
are Tennessee and Rhode Island, and in the 
latter state the requirement is apparently 
an incidental outgrowth of the state law for 
the pensioning of teachers rather than a 
result of a definite attempt at improvement 
of instruction in the college. It is quite 
interesting to note that in Tennessee, 


candidates for positions as Professor must 

resent 12 hours’in Education and that 6 
oe work in Education are required of 
candidates for positions as Associate Pro- 
fessor, Assistant Professor, or Instructor. 
At Rhode Island, due to the operation of the 
teachers’ pension law, every new faculty 
member must present 15 semester hours in 
Education and Professor M. H. Tyler re- 
ports that of the faculty members who were 
already in the institution when the pension 
law was passed, “All the members of the 
Agricultural Faculty have done this work 
as well as some other members of the staff, 
of which latter group I am one.” 


A number of institutions report that while 
they consider work in Education as highly 
desirable they have no fixed requirement 
covering that point. In this connection it 
seems especially worthy of note that Dr. 
John Lee Coulter, President of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, reports that 
the college has, in filling a number of posi- 
tions, secured persons with considerable 
training in Education. They have filled a 
number of positions with persons who had 
been heads of similar departments in 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. 
According to Dr. Coulter, these individuals 
have had a very wholesome effect on the 
— improvement of instruction at 


orth Dakota. 


Some of the college presidents and deans 
evidently attach very little, if any, impor- 
tance to training in Education as a part of a 
college professor's equipment. However, 
it should be added that it is quite apparent 
that the Land-Grant College presidents and 
deans are as a group developing more and 
more a consciousness of the fact that 
proper training in Education may be of 
material assistance to a college teacher in 
properly handling his work. That this is 
true is further indicated by replies showing 
the number of faculty members who are 
taking courses in Education and by the 


_ *Present Status of Attempts at Improvement of Instruction in Land-Grant Colleges, issued by the office of the 
Vice-Dean, School of Agriculture, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, New 


Mexico. 
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increasing number of courses on problems 
of college instruction. 


NuMBER OF YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERI- 
ENCE REQUIRED OF CANDIDATES 
FOR PosITIONS 


Here again, as in connection with the 
matter of work in Education, the tabula- 
tion of results showed that very few of the 
colleges have so far set up any definite 
requirements. 

Colorado reports definitely that they 
require some teaching experience but the 
amount is not specified. 

Florida requires three years of experience 
for Professors, and reports that Associate 
Professors, Assistant Professors, and In- 
structors must have had teaching experi- 
ence in elementary or high school. 

Maine reports that their aim is five years of 
college training experience for Professors 
and Associate Professors and three years 
for Assistant Professors, but that they have 
not in all cases been able to live up to this 
standard. 

At Pennsylvania State College the School 
of Agriculture reports no requirements 
under the heading of experience; the School 
of Engineering requires that . Professors 
have 10 years of experience and Associate 
and Assistant Professors, five years and 
three years respectively; the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy requires that Pro- 
fessors have 10 years of teaching experience, 
and Associate Professors, seven years, 
Assistant Professors five years and Instruc- 
tors, two years with the proviso that pro- 
fessional experience may be partially sub- 
stituted. It is quite interesting to note 
that in the School of Education in Pennsyl- 
vania State College there are no require- 
ments concerning teaching experience either 
in college or elementary and high schools. 

Tennessee requires nine years of college 
teaching experience for Professors, six years 
for Associate Professors, and three years for 
Assistant Professors. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION OF 
New Facutty MemBERs 

The majority of the colleges reporting on 
this item indicate that no definite attempts 
have been made at supervising instruction 
of new faculty members, other than by 
department heads and in some few cases by 
deans. It is felt that the following com- 
ments on supervision of instruction may be 
of especial interest. 


Dean H. W. Mulford of Illinois reports 


that “All new young men are given some 
direction and supervision at the start by 
heads of departments and divisions, usually 
with good results; sometimes such assistance 
is unwelcome.” 

Dr. E. M. Freeman, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Minnesota 
states that in that institution very little is 
being done in systematic supervision as 
they prefer to work the matter out from the 
other end, that is, through the arousal of 
interest in teaching technique. 


Tue Use or Facutty or 
Discussion Groups as A MEAns 
OF IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Of the 45 Land-Grant Colleges which 
replied to the questionnaire, nine reported 
definitely that they have not made use of 
faculty committees or discussion groups for 
the improvement of instruction. Seven 
others did not report specifically on that 
point, making a total of 16 institutions 
which are evidently making very little use, 
if any, of this method of improvement of 
instruction. Of the remaining institutions, 
16 report what might be called ordinary or 
casual use of the discussion method, such 
discussions coming up in connection with 
regular faculty or departmental meetings. 
The remaining 13 institutions report rather 
definitely outlined plans for the use of dis- 
cussion groups in specific attempts as the 
improvement of instruction. It is worthy 
of note that each of these 13. institutions 
further report that the use of such deliber- 
ately planned and definitely organized 
discussion groups seems to be having a 
wholesome effect on the quality of instruc- 
tion. It is also interesting that in some 
cases institutions which did not on the 
original reply indicate such use of the dis- 
cussion group method stated specifically in 
the replies returned in the spring of 1927 
that such groups had been organized, 
within the year past, and that the results 
had been quite worthwhile. 

It is felt that the following statements 
covering the situation in some of the insti- 
tutions which do make use of faculty com- 
mittees or discussion groups for the improve- 
ment of instruction are of especial value. 

Illinois: Dean Mumford reports that at 
the regular meetings of the faculty of the 
College of Agriculture there have been very 


interesting discussions of improvement of 
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teaching. The various subjects discussed by 
this faculty are as follows: “Importance of 
stimulating students to an interest in and 
love for agriculture, and how this may be 
accomplished; significance of inspiring stu- 
dents to think on the 
of the subject rather than simply teaching 
them facts; personal relation between 
instructor and student in and out of the 
classroom; contacts outside of the college 
which make us more effective as instructors 
in agriculture.” 

Maine: Dean Merrill reports that during 
the college year of 1926-27, a faculty meet- 
ing was appointed “‘to consider the relation 
of principles of education to the teaching in 
the College of Agriculture.” This committee 
developed a program for the faculty dis- 
cussions and Dean Merrill reports that the 
attendance on these discussions was very 
close to 100 per cent. The general plan fol- 
lowed in the work was to devote two meet- 
ings to the discussion of some problem, the 
first period being given over to a lecture on 
that problem by some faculty member and 
the second period being devoted to a dis- 
cussion of that problem. In this way there 
were covered the following subjects: Tests, 
Methods, Aims of Teaching, and the Learn- 
ing Process. In each case a committee was 
appointed “‘to be responsible for the pro- 
curement of such material as may be neces- 
sary to further the discussion that is sched- 
uled for the following work.” Concerning 
the results obtained Dean Merrill says “I 
think I can say that it was the general 
opinion of all members of the faculty that a 
great deal of benefit was derived from the 
lectures and discussion following the same.” 
As a result of this year’s program the 
faculty voted unanimously to inaugurate 


next fall a still more extensive program of 


study. 
Minnesota: Dean E. M. Freeman reports 
that during the year 1924-25 there was 


‘organized in the College of Agriculture a 


faculty discussion group among the younger 
faculty members, which was, however, open 
to all faculty members and at which the 
attendance was quite large. Concerning 
this organization, Dean Freeman says, 
“The younger members of the faculty cer- 
tainly had their attention called to prob- 
lems with which they undoubtedly were not 
previously familiar or concerning which 
they had not thought.” “I am sure the 


work of the last two years has at least called 
the attention of the numerous men of 
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science and in other groups to the fact that 
teaching efficiency is an accomplishment 
which may be added to scientific erudition.” 
This discussion group has been continued 
and in addition there has been developed a 
considerable amount of research work on 
problems of instruction in co-operation with 
the College of Education. 

Pennsylvania: School of Engineering. 
This school under the leadership of Dean 
Sackett has been quite active in making use 
of departmental discussion groups as a 
means of improving teaching methods. 
This school has maintained such a discus- 
sion group at which attendance is required. 
During the year just closed each depart- 
ment Pre in Mechanics and Physics was 
asked to present to the Engineering Faculty 
“an outline giving the purpose and ideals 
which they have in mind, the content of the 
course and the presentation of methods of 
instruction.” The material was prepared 
in mimeographed form and distributed in 
advance, so that questions might be asked 
intelligently and answered. The program 
was a distinct success, and brought a clear 
understanding and a better appreciation of 
the problems involved and methods of 
solution. Dean Sackett reports that the 
next step in this program will be to have a 
presentation of similar material for other 
courses for non-Mechanical Engineering 
students; and this will be followed by 
similar discussions of the work which is 
offered bythe departments of Electrical 
Engineering, Architecture, Physics and In- 
dustrial Engineering, for students who are 
not majoring in those departments. 


Use or “Outstpe” LECTURERS OR 
“ExpERTS” IN TEACHING METHODS 
TO STIMULATE INTEREST IN 
IMPROVING TEACHING 
METHODS 

A number of Land-Grant Colleges have 
reported that they have from time to time 
brought in “outside” lecturers or “experts” 
in teaching methods to discuss problems of 
college instruction before the general faculty 
or faculties of special schools or divisions. 
Sixteen of the 45 colleges which replied 
indicated that they made use of this method 
as part of their program for the improve- 
ment of teaching. At some institutions this 
had evidently taken the form of one or 
more, more or less connected lectures on 
teaching methods, the use of objective type 
tests, etc. At some few institutions the 
program has been planned ahead so as to 
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provide for the discussion of certain out- 
standing phases of college instruction by 
the outside lecturer, followed by conferences 
and discussions on the part of the faculty. 
A number of institutions have reported that 
they are planning to make more use of this 
method in the future and a few institutions 
where this method has not been used at all 
so far, have indicated that they are hoping 
to be able to inaugurate this plan in the 
near future. 

The experience of a few of the institutions 
using outside lecturers or experts in teaching 
methods are given below: 

Alabama: President Dowell says that 
“we have also had an annual week at which 
time the faculty assembled for daily lectures 
and discussion led by some outstanding 
educator invited to the institution for the 
purpose.”” Dr. Dowell says that he feels that 
this has resulted in a considerable increase 
in interest and initiative in connection with 
the improvement of instruction. 

Purdue University: At Purdue University, 
according to a letter from President E. C. 
Elliot, they have had in a number of ex- 
perts on instruction, who have spent some 
time upon the campus studying with us 
some of their problems of instruction. 

Oregon: Mr. W. A. Jensen, Executive 
Secretary, says, “We attempt each year 
also to bring to the campus some outstand- 
ing scholar of national or international 
reputation for the primary purpose of giving 
a lecture or series of lectures before our 
faculty, to the end of stimulating interest 
in the latest and most approved educational 
methods. For instance, we have plans 
under way to bring to the campus during 
the next fall quarter one of the foremost 
specialists in our country in this type of 
work. We are bringing him for one 
lecture to the entire student body and for a 
— lectures to members of the teaching 
stair. 


NumBeER oF Facutty MEMBERS TAKING 
CoursEs IN EpuUCATION OR AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION 


On this point the questionnaire contained 
the following question: “How many faculty 
members other than those who are also 
graduate students in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, who are this year taking 
courses in Education?” The tabulation of 
replies on this point indicates that 17 col- 
leges have no specific report on this point 
and that 18 others stated that no faculty 
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members were taking courses in Education 
or Agricultural Education. However, one 
of these 18 indicated that in the years prior 
to that covered by the report a number of 
faculty members had taken such courses, 
In 11 of the colleges some faculty members 
were taking courses in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education. Two of these institutions 
did not report the exact number and three 
of them stated that they did not have at 
hand the exact number. In the remaining 
institutions there were from three to six 
faculty members taking such courses in the 
year covered by the report and the total 
number so reported was 27. This is in addi- 
tion to the faculty members who were 
enrolled in special courses for faculty mem- 
bers, which courses are discussed in a fol- 
lowing section. The wording of the ques- 
tions on these two points on the question- 
naire was rather unfortunate in that it may 
have led to some confusion in the minds of 
the persons reporting. However, by adding 
together the total of those reported under 
this section and the total reported under 
the section dealing with special courses one 
should get a fairly accurate figure as to the 
total number of faculty members in the 
various Land Grant Colleges who were 
enrolled in some course dealing with educa- 
tional problems during the year under 
consideration. No attempt was made in 
the report to include the number of faculty 
members who were on leave of absence and 
who might have been taking courses in 
Education in some other institution. On 
this point a number of colleges reported 
that they have a constantly increasing 
number of faculty members who do take 
such courses while on leave of absence doing 
special graduate work. 

The following comments indicate the 
situation concerning this matter as it exists 
in some of the institutions. 

Georgia: Professor John T. Wheeler re- 
ports that during the year 1926-1927, four 
members of the faculty at Georgia were 
taking courses. 

Purdue University: President Elliott re- 
ports that at Purdue “For a number of 
years the Department of Education has 
offered a special course in Educational 
Technique which has been open to the 
younger members of the staff. Ordinarily, 
this course attracts from 20 to 25 students.” 

New Mexico: Every year since coming to 
New Mexico the writer has had one or more 
faculty members enrolled in his classes in 
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Education. In the three years, seven dif- 
ferent individuals whose positions ranged 
in rank from that of dean to instructor have 
taken such courses—five of them in Educa- 
tional Psychology, one in Principles of 
Secondary Education, and one in Educational 
Tests and Measurement. During the year 
1926-27 there was also offered a special 
course on Problems of College Instruction. 

Pennsylvania: School of Mines andMetal- 
lurgy. Three. Dean N. A. Holbrook says, 
“I frankly wish my staff to take more 
courses in Education and Methods. There 
is a feeling among engineering teachers that 
they would not benefit by such courses, 
with which I do not agree.” 


SpectaL CoursEs FOR Faculty 
MEMBERS 
A few of the colleges reporting stated 
that in their institutions there have been 
offered one or more courses designed espe- 
cially for faculty members, such courses 
dealing either with methods in general or 


with specific college problems. Limitations 
of space prohibit more than mere mention 
of these institutions where such courses are 
being offered together with a few typical 


statements concerning such courses. Insti- 
tutions which have reported that such 
courses are offered together with the titles 
of the course or courses are as follows: 

Georgia: Discussion groups of the faculty 
seminar which may be attended for gradu- 
ate credit. 

_ Purdue University: Psychology of learn- 
ing and teaching applied to college work. 

Iowa: Two courses, one entitled “Methods 
of Teaching College Subjects,” and_ the 
other “Technique of Teaching College Home 
Economics.” 

Maryland: Three courses entitled as fol- 
lows: College Teaching, Problems in Higher 
Education, and Chemical Education. 

_ Minnesota: Problems of College Educa- 
tion. 
_ New Mexico: Problems of College Instruc- 
tion. 

New York: Problems of College Teaching, 
and a seminar on Problems of College 
Teaching. 

North Carolina: A course was previously 
offered but was found not listed in the 
catalogue. 

Pennsylvania: Two courses, both entitled 
Problems of Coilegiate Education. 


South Carolina: A course reported as be- 
ing offered but does not appear in the 
catalogue. 

Tennessee: This institution also reported 
that such courses have been wrt on a 
non-credit basis but these were not found 
listed in the catalogue. 

At New Mexico, following requests by 
the President and various faculty members, 
the writer organized in the fall of 1926 a 
course on problems in College Instruction. 
The course met Wednesday afternoons 
from 4:00 to 6:00. The meetings were regu- 
larly attended by eight faculty members, 
four of whom were registered for graduate 
credit and a number of other faculty mem- 
bers visited the course from time to time. 
The work of the course was organized on 
the problem basis. At the first meeting a 
tentative list was made of important prob- 
lems of college instruction, and the group 
then voted on the problem it wished to 
consider first. This same method was used 
in determining the other problems to be dis- 
cussed. The problems this year included 
the Use of the Oral Question, the Use of 
Objective Type Examinations, the Problem 
of Grading and Grade Distribution, and the 
problem Method of Instruction. While, as 
stated above, the course was scheduled to 
meet from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m., there was 
enough interest developed in the discussion 
so that it was frequently 6:30, and on one 
occasion nearly 7:30 before the group 
broke up. The results obtained from this 
discussion group have apparently been 
quite satisfactory. The course has resulted 
in a very significant deepening of interest in 
problems of college instruction and a 
number of the suggestions developed in the 
group have been put into actual practice in 
class rooms; and a number of the members 
of the group have indicated a desire to work 
on special problems connected with their 
own teaching. In the college catalog this 
course is described as follows: “Problems in 
College Instruction.” This course deals 
with the application of the principles of 
teaching bs of the learning process to 
problems of college instruction. Considera- 
tion will be given to aims of instruction on 
the college level, the use of intelligence 
tests in subject matter, the marking system, 
the use of the oral question, and especial 
emphasis will be placed on the development 
of technique in the use of the problem- 
solving method of instruction. Membership 
in this class is open to faculty members.” 
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From several institutions where such 
courses as those described above are not 
now offered it was reported that such 
courses are contemplated. Among institu- 
tions so reporting are the University of 
Arkansas, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
University of Missouri, and the School of 
Liberal Arts of the Pennsylvania State 
College, Washington State College, and the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. At this 
point it should also be noted that a number 
of non-Land-Grant Colleges are developing 
graduate courses for the training of college 
instructors, notably Teachers College of 
Columbia University, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and New York University. Courses 
on problems of college instruction are also 
listed in the catalogs of Yale and Harvard. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE ON IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION RENDERED BY DEPART- 
MENTS OF EDUCATION OR AGRI- 
CULTURAL EpucaTIon Exc.Lu- 

SIVE OF REGULAR CouRSES 


Each institution was requested to report 
what special assistance, if any, had been 
rendered on this matter of improvement of 
instruction by the Department of Educa- 
tion or Agricultural Education. A number 
of institutions have reported that these 
departments have been of considerable 
assistance in helping to solve this problem. 
The complete report gives a detailed state- 
ment of the assistance rendered by these 
two departments as reported by the persons 
replying to the questionnaire. As typical of 
the sort of assistance which may be rendered 
by such departments, the experiences of 
Connecticut and Minnesota may well be 
referred to at this point. 

Dean C. B. Gentry, of the Department 
of Education at Connecticut, says, “The 
division of Education has done some things 
to help the quality of instruction but this 
has been almost all informal. Some of the 
things done are as follows: Members of the 
division are members of the ‘Committee on 
Courses of Study.’ This committee attempts 
to balance curricula, determine the nature 
and amount of content of different proposed 
courses, etc. A sub-committee is now 
working upon revisions and is proposing a 
scheme for better correlating the work of 
the various closely and more remotely 
related courses. Sequence, emphasis, etc., 
of courses are determined or at least partly 
determined by this committee.” 

From Minnesota, Dean Freeman replies: 
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“The Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion has Some very effective in assisting in 
the work which has been done and in pro- 
moting discussion and in offering to mem- 
bers of the faculty assistance in the improve- 
ment of their work.” The College of Edu- 
cation at Minnesota has been very active 
in research work on problems of college 
instruction. 


OBJECTIONS ON THE Part oF Facutty 
Memsers To Metuops ApDopTED FoR 
IMPROVEMENT OF SUPERVISION 
oF INSTRUCTION 

Since it was realized that at times certain 
faculty members have objected to any 
attempts at tmprovement of instruction, 
each institution was asked to report what 
objections, if any, have developed on the 
part of faculty members to the methods 
adopted for the improvement or supervision 
of instruction. Below are given some of 
the typical statements on this point. 

Colorado: “Some of the older men resent 
the use of methods to improve their work 
which they are quite free to recommend to 
farmers, for example, the use of an expert 
in teaching methods for working with 
departments somewhat as the County 
Agent works with the farmers.” 

Illinois: “‘All of the usual objections. The 
better teachers seldom, if ever, raise any 
objection and the others need not be a cause 
of worry.” 

Kansas: “I have found in conversation 
with some who have taken such work 
(Educational) that they do not regard it as 
having been especially helpful to them in 
their work of instruction here.” 

Minnesota: ‘““There have been no particu- 
lar objections on the part of the faculty 
since all of these. movements towards im- 
provement of teaching have been carefully 
kept from the administrational direction. 
They have, at least, presumably originated 
in the faculty, and the faculty with a 
democratic organization has conducted the 
discussions and had charge of the meetings.” 

Pennsylvania State College: School of 
Liberal Arts. “Considerable objection to 
so-called courses in Education for improve- 
ment of college teaching as being inefficient 
and superficial.” 

South Carolina: Concerning faculty opin- 
ion on the special course which has been 
offered for the faculty, Dr. Calhoun says, 
“There is a wide difference of opinion as to 
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the value of the results obtained. Many 
believe very strongly in the system, others 
feel that it accomplished very little good.” 

Virginia: “We have not gone far enough 
to inspire any objection. I believe our 
faculty is ripe to a promising plan and we 
hope to do something soon.” 


Discussion OF PRESENT TENDENCIES 
IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION 

In the first part of this article there was 
given a summary of the present status of 
attempts at improvement of instruction in 
Land-Grant Colleges, as indicated by the 
replies received to the questionnaire. Fol- 
lowing is a brief discussion of certain aspects 
of the problem of improvement of college 
instruction as: they appear to the writer on 
the basis of data accumulated in this study 
and gleaned from various other sources and 
from his own experience as a college student 
and teacher. 


THE REQUIREMENT OF WorK IN Epuca- 
TION FOR CoLLEGE PROFESSORS 

This is apparently a moot point in the 

minds of many college administrators. As 

was noted above, in only two colleges, 


Tennessee and Maine, are there fixed 
requirements on this point. That some 
administrators specifically recognize the 
value of such training as indicated by their 
reports. One college president, Dr. Coulter 
of North Dakota, is, whenever possible to 
find them, employing persons who have had 
considerable training in Education. 

Some presidents and deans feel that they 
could not find men adequately trained in 
subject matter and also having had work 
in Education. Some hesitate to set up a 
definite requirement since they say that 
Education will not make a good teacher 
out of a poor one. That, of course, sounds 
much like the arguments that many of us 
heard when it was first proposed that high 
school teachers be compelled to meet cer- 
tain specific requirements. Yet there are 
none of us, I believe, who are familiar with 
the history of high school development, but 
will agree that such requirements have 
resulted in raising the level of teaching 
efficiency in high schools. There seems still 
to be in the minds of some college adminis- 
trators too much belief in the saying that 
“teachers are born not made,” or else too 
large a reliance upon the adequacy of the 
“born” supply. The first half of the state- 
ment is true enough. Teachers, in common 


with chemists, doctors, bricklayers, et al, 
are born—but it is just as true that on the 
basis of any given native equipment, train- 
ing in teaching will increase one’s efficiency 
as a teacher just as will appropriate training 
increase one’s efficiency as a chemist, phy- 
sician, or bricklayer. This, of course, is not 
decrying the statement which is now being 
repeatedly made that in college positions 
we need individuals with a higher average 
native endowment. The employment of 
persons having uniformly high native equip- 
ment plus effective training in teaching 
should give much better results than the 
present plan. 

As we come more and more to realize that 
college professors and instructors should be 
real teachers, not merely lecturers, quiz- 
section masters, or laboratory bosses, we 
will increasingly realize the importance of 
their being trained as teachers. As we get 
in college circles a firmer grasp on the idea 
that one of the foremost functions of the 
college instructor is to so handle his course 
as to stimulate true learning (which implies 
problem solving activities on the part of the 
students), will we get a clearer perception 
of the fact that knowledge of subject mat- 
ter alone is not sufficient for good college 
teaching. That there is a technique of 
teaching can not be successfully denied. 
It is certainly most encouraging that so 
many administrators and in 
Land-Grant Colleges and other colleges are 
coming to realize the importance of tech- 
nical training in Education, and that a 
knowledge of facts is only one of the things 
which students should get from courses. 


Professor W. A. Lippincott, of the De- 
artment of Poultry Husbandry, of the 
Cisiosedien of California, discussing the 
“Present Trend of Collegiate Instruction in 
Poultry Husbandry” in the December-Jan- 
uary issue of Poultry Science, makes the 
following interesting comment, “The pur- 
pose of the courses over which we are called 
upon to preside is first of all to educate, 
albeit in terms of poultry husbandry. I fear 
we are too prone to think of ourselves as 
poultrymen first and as educators after- 
wards. This puts the emphasis in the wrong 
lace. Education is the goal. Poultry 
lakseies is the subject matter tool.” In 
the February-March, 1927, issue of the 
same journal, in a discussion by Professor 
B. F. Kaupp and W. F. Armstrong of North 
Carolina State College on “What, When 
and How Should We Teach Poultry,” are 
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the following significant statements: “The 
teachers should study teaching as the stud- 
ent studies for information.” “The low 

rades in a class are as much the teacher’s 
Poult as the student’s.” 

Dr. F. Dean McClusky, in his bulletin on 
“The Purpose and Function of the Division 
of Educational Reference,” puts the matter 
thus: “Good teaching is of prime importance 
in effective schooling, whether it be ele- 
mentary, secondary, or university.” He 
further says, “Both forward looking educa- 
tors and university instructors are beginning 
to realize the desirability of studying the 
technique of instruction. The newer point 
of view can be expressed thus: given two 
instructors with the same knowledge of 
subject matter, the better teacher is likely 
to be the one who has made the more care- 
ful study of his technique.” 

On the point as to when training in teach- 
ing should be given, the survey brought 
forth two opposing attitudes. One was that 
expressed in the reply from the University 
of California, in which the opinion is given 
that “the maximum benefits of the study of 
teaching methods will be derived after the 
man is on the job and becomes conscious of 
his own deficiencies.” The other was that 
expressed by a number of individuals to the 
effect that college teachers should have 
training in Education before they assume 
their positions. This opinion is very well 
summed up by Professor W. C. Crandall of 
the Division of Education of the Clemson 
Agricultural College. Professor Crandall 
says, “I am of the opinion that it is a rather 
dificult problem to improve college instruc- 
tion on the part of those members of the 
faculty who have not had thorough training 
in Education before they are employed. 
In our itinerant teacher-training work with 

ublic school teachers in the field we have 
Seiied it very difficult to improve the 
instruction of the teacher unless he has had 
previous training in Education.” It is true, 
of course, that one will do more intensive 
thinking about the problem of any job after 
he is at it. However, we should hesitate a 
bit to employ as physician or a lawyer one 
who expected to commence his study of the 
problems peculiar to the practice of medi- 
cine or the law only after he was actually 
engaged in such work. To the writer it 
seems quite clear that if we are to have 
maximum efficiency or anything approach- 
ing it in our colleges and universities, our 
professors and instructors must have some 
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training in Education and teaching before 
they are appointed. Judging from the 
reports of various committees, individuals 
and organizations, I believe we are moving 
in the direction of at least certain minimum 
requirements. If we do not have fixed 
requirements for the time being, I believe 
that persons wishing college teaching posi- 
tions will find it increasingly easy to obtain 
worth-while positions if they can, among 
other qualification, show evidence of train- 
ing in Education and teaching. 

Just what this training should include 
can not, perhaps, be delmitely stated at 
this time. Much more research work of the 
type now being carried on at Minnesota 
and Purdue se in some of our non-Land- 
Grant Colleges is needed. However, the 
writer firmly believes that even in the 
present state of our knowledge of college 
teaching technique, one who is fitting him- 
self for a college training position can very 
profitably take courses as follows: 1. Edu- 
cational Psychology, taught not as a pure 
laboratory science, but as an attempt to 
interpret psychology as an aid in most 
effectively and economically developing 
learning situations for the student. Merely 
studying the statistical results of laborato 
experiments on the learning process will 
not be found to function very much as an 
aid to effective teaching. 2. Principles of 
Education, with especial emphasis on the 
purposes and functions of college education. 
3. Methods of Instruction with especial 
emphasis on the value of and the technique 
of the problem method of teaching, to be 
followed or accompanied by actual experi- 
ence in handling regular college courses 
under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of skilled college teachers. It would 
seem that such a course of training should 
put a professor or instructor in much better 
shape to intelligently study and improve 
his teaching technique after 4 is on the job. 
Space here does not permit going into fur- 
ther detail as to what should be included in 
these various courses for college teachers, 
but the writer is hoping, in response to the 
numerous requests which he has had for 
suggestions on this matter, to find time 
later to present a supplementary report on 
this phase of the problem. 

It is realized that so far there is no ade- 
quate supply of persons who have had 
training in both subject matter and methods 
of teaching. However, with the increased 
number of summer school courses, the set- 
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ting up of special courses open to faculty 
members in service, and such developments 
as those at Minnesota, Purdue and New 
York University and Teachers College, this 
shortage will be at least gradually ected. 


THe REQUIREMENT OF TEACHING EXxPERI- 
ENCE AS A QUALIFICATION FOR 
CoLLecE Positions 


As has been seen, the questionnaire called 
for a statement as to the number of years 
teaching experience required for candidates 
for various types of college positions. Pro- 
vision was made on the blank for reporting 
requirements as to public school experience 
and college experience. Separate provision 
was made for reporting on public school 
experience, since it is cesed that such 
experience in most cases would be of value 
to those who are to teach in college. To the 
writer’s mind, there seems to be but little 
difference between college freshmen, at any 
rate, and high school seniors, and he believes 
that one of the great needs in the handling 
of at least our first two years of college work 
is the employment for these teaching posi- 
tions of people who have had successful 
high school experience. Of course, there 
should be added to that the other qualifica- 
tions ordinarily necessary for college posi- 
tions. 


Certainly such a procedure would seem 
to be much better than that too often fol- 
lowed at present of turning over our freshmen 
tomen and women who, while they may know 
a great deal about their subject matter, 
certainly from their handling of them, seem 
to know very little about boys and girls, or 
about young men or young women. True 
enough, conditions in college and in high 
school are not identical. Certainly a 
students are more mature when they come 
to college, but at best your freshman is, as a 
rule, only. three or four months older than 
when he was graduated from high school. 
I do not believe that in colleges we can any 
longer afford to move along in smooth 
complacency, confident that our freshmen 
have learned in four years in high school to 
be independent students and thinkers, or 
that somehow their high school commence- 
ment ceremonies mysteriously endowed 
them with that power as a student which is 
necessary if one is to profit wisely by the 
straight lecture and quiz-section system. 


Neither am I afraid, as some college men 
seem to fear, that the employment of pro- 
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fessors of high school experience will result 
in making the colleges over into “glorified 
high schools.”’ One criticism recently heard 
concerning a certain junior college was to 
the effect that it is doing nothing but a sort 
of high-grade high school work. If the 
college faculty member who uttered this 
statement meant that the junior college 
under question was doing only a little better 
work than that done in a poor high school 
his condemnation was justifiable. However, 
if that junior college were really doing a 
little better and higher type of work than is 
being done by some of the best high schools, 
then truly it is to be complimented rather 
than condemned. Very few of the Land- 
Grant Colleges as yet have any specific 
requirements concerning this matter of 
teaching experience. It 1s, of course, recog- 
nized that many of the colleges, although 
not having any specific requirements, do, 
as a matter of fact, give preference, at least 
in filling the higher positions, to those of 
previous experience in their own or other 
institutions. Some administrators replied 
that they had no fixed requirements con- 
cerning experience since sometimes a person 
without experience makes a more successful 
teacher than one with experience. The 
situation here, however, would seem to be 
much the same as regards the requirement 
of training in Education. That is, of two 
instructors having equal knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and being approximately equal 
as far as personal characteristics are con- 
cerned, the one who has had teaching 
experience we should rightfully expect to 
be more successful than the one who has 
not. To argue differently on this point 
would be to assume that there is nothing to 
be learned about teaching technique. From 
his experience in dealing with elementary 
school, secondary school, and college teach- 
ers, the writer realizes that sometimes 
persons who have had considerable experi- 
ence are very poor teachers indeed. But, 
other things being equal, we should right- 
fully expect the experienced individual to 
be more efficient. I believe that the general 
level of teaching efficiency and of educa- 
tional accomplishment in our colleges and 
universities would be materially increased 
if our teaching positions, especially those 
involving the handling of freshmen and 
sophomore courses, could be filled with 
persons having had previous teaching experi- 
ence, preferably including both high school 
and college work. 
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SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

Supervision of instruction in Land-Grant 
Colleges is largely of an incidental nature 
if we are to judge by the replies received. 
That the efficiency of departmental super- 
vision or instruction of new faculty mem- 
bers varies from department to department 
is recognized by various deans and presi- 
dents. That something should be done to 
improve teaching seems to be commonly 
accepted. How this is to be brought about 
is not so well agreed upon. A number of 

ersons state quite forcibly that they 
allows closer supervision of instruction 
would help. Others apparently are skeptical 
either of the value of supervision or of the 
reaction of faculty members to supervision. 
Minnesota definitely states that they prefer 
to attack the problem from the other end— 
that is arousal of interest in better 
teaching. 


Whatever we may think of the wisdom of 
attempting to supervise the teaching of 
college instructors and professors, it cer- 
tainly is not wise to turn over, as has been 
frequently done, freshmen and sophomores, 
and even at times, junior sections, to 
inexperienced individuals who are subject 
to no, or very little, supervision. One 
wonders if we have not been too much 
concerned with the individual privileges 
and rights of faculty members and too little 
concerned with the welfare and progress of 
the students. Further, one wonders just 
why college professors should resent super- 
vision as some of them do in college work, 
when, if they were in any of numerous other 
lines of work they would be subject to 
frequent supervision and conferences on 
their methods of procedure. Is not this 
resentment of supervision on the part of 
faculty members and the hesitancy to 
supervise on the part of department heads 
and deans largely due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the purpose of supervision? 


At times in public school work we find 
teachers who do not take kindly to super- 
vision, the feeling being that the chief super- 
visory function is that of fault-finding— 
not realizing that its proper function is not 
destructive but constructive criticism. It 
is realized that to some persons these two 
kinds of criticism appear to be the same— 
that is, they can brook no suggestion of 
change, being so absolutely certain that 
they have developed the right way of doing 
things. It is true in the field of teaching, 
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as elsewhere, that he who knows not and 
knows not that he knows not, is in a help- 
less, not to say hopeless condition. 

However, as our institutions continue to 
work on various phases of this problem of 
improvement of instruction, we shall un- 
doubtedly see an increasing number of faculty 
members who will welcome all the help 
they can get, and who will be more than 
lad to avail themselves of sympathetic, 
helpful criticism. To bring about this de- 
sirable condition we need to have both more 
instructors and more department heads who 
are thoroughly familiar with teaching tech- 
nique and supervisory technique. 


SALARIES AND PROMOTION OF COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS 


A number of deans and presidents pointed 
out, what for a long time has been obvious, 
that if we are to materially improve the 
general efficiency of college teaching we 
must somehow recognize, in salary and rate 
of promotion, teaching ability as well as 
research ability. We, in Land-Grant Col- 
leges, are especially susceptible to the 
influence of well executed research work on 
our rate of advancement in salary and 
position. On one occasion, when transferred 
from the College of Liberal Arts to the 
College of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the same University 
it did not take the writer long to realize 
that his advancement would depend almost 
exclusively on his research work and but 
only to a slight degree, if any, on the efh- 
ciency of his teaching. It was also quite 
evident that while there was someone in 
position over him who knew good research 
work there was no one who was in a position 
to form an adequate opinion as to the 
efficiency of his teaching. 

That many others have shared this 
experience is well known. Ask almost any 
president of a Land-Grant College or Dean 
of Agriculture whether or not a certain man 
on his faculty in Agriculture is a good man 
and nine times out of ten the answer will be 
in terms of the man’s success as a research 
worker. The writer has no desire to dis- 
parage the value of high efficiency in re- 
search work. That is an extremely impor- 
tant phase of our work—it must be expanded 
and research technique must be improved. 
However, he does wish to call attention to 
what frequently amounts to neglect of the 
teaching function and to emphasize its 
importance. 
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Some plan must be worked out whereby 


_ professors and instructors will be made 


conscious of the fact that teaching is re- 
garded as essential as is research. Some 
plan must be devised for basing promotions 
and salary increases on effectiveness of 
teaching. Careful study should be made of 
the various phases of the problem to the 
end that a workable and equitable scheme 
may be developed. A careful study of the 
present rates of increase in salary and 
advancement in rank of research workers 
might be made with the idea of applying a 
similar scale to persons who engage princi- 
ally in teaching. Further, something must 
“ done to make those persons who do both 
teaching and research conscious of the fact 
that promotion depends fully as much on 
the former as on aa latter. Certainly we 
cannot blame our new instructors for put- 
ting most of their time and thought on 
their research work when they are conscious 
of the fact that that way advancement lies, 
while at the same time they realize that 
there is no one who knows or cares very 
much about teaching efficiency. 


Several suggestions have been received, 
both from Land-Grant and non-Land-Grant 
institutions, to the effect that we should 
employ to handle freshmen and sophomore 
sections only well qualified and thoroughly 
experienced teachers—persons who have had 
not only thorough preparation in subject 
matter but also in teaching technique and 
who have demonstrated their ability as 
teachers, and who further thoroughly enjoy 
teaching. That such individuals can be 
found to handle freshmen and sophomore 
classes the writer does not doubt, provided 
we are as willing to recognize real teaching 
ability in our salary scales as we now are to 
so recognize research ability. In this con- 
nection, attention should also be called to 
the increasing tendency on the part of deans, 
department Sade and faculty members to 
request the assistance of the school of 
Education or the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education in connection with teaching 
problems. 


FRESHMAN ORIENTATION CouRSES 


While the questionnaire did not call for a 
report on this point, a number of institu- 
tions reported the establishment of such 
courses as one method which they are using 
in an attempt to improve the quality of 
teaching. From a number of articles and 
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reports on this type of course which the 
writer has seen wukin the last few months, 
it is apparent that such courses are rapidly 
gaining in favor, both in Land-Grant and 
non-Land-Grant Colleges, as is also the 
custom of having a special freshman week. 


The freshman orientation courses with 
which the writer is familiar are of two dis- 
tinct types—one being arranged as a sort 
of general introduction to college life and 
to the problems of life in general, and the 
other being specifically a course on methods 
of study and work in college. As interestin 
and worth while as the former type o 
course may be, the writer feels that every 
freshman should have the privilege of 
having a course of the second type. Cer- 
tainly, if we are sincere in our statements to 
freshmen that one of the most important 
things they can learn in collge is how to 
study it would seem that we should our- 
selves sufficiently recognize the importance 
of this to give them such special training as 
we may through such a course. 


A freshman orientation course, which 
was essentially a course on methods of 
study, was introduced in the fall of 1926 
for freshman in the School of Agriculture 
at New Mexico State College. The writer 
handled this course personally, thus having 
an opportunity to meet each of his freshmen 
once a week in the class room. The work 
was handled on the problem basis instead 
of attempting to lecture to the freshmen on 
how they should study. The class work 
which developed was supplemented _ by 
frequent personal conferences in the office. 
Judging by student comment, both on the 
part of the members of the class and by 
upper classmen who came into close contact 
with}freshmen, the course met a real need. 
It is also perhaps of significance that a 
number of freshmen in one of the other 
schools asked their dean{why his school did 
not provide such a course for its freshmen. 
The writer was asked to extend this work 
to include these other freshmen during the 
next, fall semester. | 


At New Mexico State College, beginning 
with the coming fall semester, all freshmen 
are to report three days in advance of 
upper classmen. This period of time is to 
be used for matriculation, general orienta- 
tion, and for the giving of psychological 
and placement tests. The program for this 
freshman orientation period has been ar- 
ranged and will be administered by a fac- 
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ulty committee of which the writer is 
chairman. 


RESEARCH ON PropLeMsS CONNECTED WITH 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

In the summary of the replies received, 
as well as in the above discussion, attention 
has been frequently called to the need for 
more and more adequate research on college 
problems. This is held to be absolutely 
essential for the solution of the various 
phases of the problem of improving college 
instruction. Within the Land Grant College 
group we already have two very active 
centers of such research—Purdue and Min- 
nesota. Each college president and dean 
should thoroughly familiarize himself with 
the very valuable and interesting work 
being done at these two institutions. In the 
nail College group, four insti- 
tutions especially, as far as the writer is 
informed, are doing active and very prom- 
ising work along this line—Teachers College 
of Columbia University, University of 
Chicago, New York University and Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The problems to be attacked are many 
and vital. They include problems having 
to do with the student body, the teaching 
personnel, technique of instruction, curricu- 
lum construction, length and use of the 
class period, and the most efficient arrange- 
ment of recitation rooms, laboratories and 
library facilities. Below is given a brief list 
of what appear to the writer to be some of 
the most important problems for imme- 
diate attack. This list does not pretend to 
be complete. Additional problems might 
perhaps be readily recognized and others 
will no doubt be differentiated as we progress 
in our study of this whole matter of im- 
provement of instruction in colleges. The 
writer will greatly appreciate having such 
problems called to his attention and espe- 
cially will he appreciate information con- 
cerning attempts at finding solutions for 
them. 


SUGGESTED RESEARCH PROBLEMS BEARING 
ON IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION 
1. To ascertain the extent to which work 
in Education is required for candidates for 
positions in colleges and universities. (Cov- 
ered for Land-Grant Colleges by this study.) 
2. To ascertain the amount of teaching 
experience which is required of candidates 
for college teaching positions. (Covered for 
Land-Grant Colleges by this study.) 
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3. To ascertain the reputed factors of 
success in college instruction as reported by 
deans, department heads, instructors, stu- 
dents, alumni, and special committees and 
organizations. 

4. To determine the teaching procedure 
used by admittedly or reputedly successful 
college instructors. 

5. To determine the native traits and 
personal characteristics of the successful 
instructors. 

6. Comparative studies under controlled 
conditions of various methods of conducting 
college classes, e.g. comparison of the lecture 
method and the problem method, slow 
versus rapid sections, the use of class 
periods of varying length, including the 
supervised or directed study plan, etc. 

7. The setting up of technique and pro- 
cedures for distinguishing between efficient 
and inefficient teachers—or some other 
basis than opinion or reputation. In other 
words, the problem here is how can we 
measure in scientific manner the effective- 
ness of college instruction? 

8. A study of the supervision of college 
instruction, data to be secured from deans, 
department heads and others, in order that 
we may determine common procedure. 
(This is probably amply covered for the 
Land-Grant Colleges by the present study.) 
Attempts at more definite supervisory pro- 
cedure should be located and studies made 
of the methods used and the results obtained. 

9. A detailed study of the training (sub- 
ject matter and Education) of present 
college and university teaching 

10. Studies should be made of the major 
interests of college and university staffs, 
including their interests in research, teach- 
ing and extension work. 

11. Studies of curriculum construction. 

In concluding his remarks on this study 
of the present status of improvement of 
instruction in Land-Grant Colleges, the 
writer wishes to say that he feels we are 
entering on what promises to be a new era 
in college work from the standpoint of 
attention to teaching technique. Certainly, 
one can not have made a careful study of 
the replies to the questionnaire and of the 
many letters which have come in_ from 
presidents, deans and department heads, 
without coming to an appreciation of the 
fact that now, as never before in the history 
of college instruction in this country, there 
has been aroused a consciousness of the 
need for improving instruction. The many 
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evidences of the good work which is already 
being done in certain institutions and the 
many requests which have been received for 
further information and suggestions along 
this line, indicate that our Land-Grant 
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College administrators as a group are awake 
to the fact that so far the improvement of 
teaching efficiency in colleges has lagged 
and that earnest and painstaking endeavor 
should be made to improve the situation. 


Organization and Administration of 


Education in the Philippine Islands 
By W. C. Grimes 


The purpose of this study is to show the organization and the administration of the 
public school system in the Philippines; to give a brief history of the growth of the system 
during the last twenty-five years; to reveal the inherent defects in the system; and to offer 
constructive criticism based upon the reading given in the bibliography and upon two years 
of actual experience as a teacher in the Philippines. 


The administration of the public schools 
in the Philippines is in the hands of the 
Director of who is responsible 
directly to the Vice-Governor, who is, 
ex officio, Secretary of Public Instruction. 
The Director of Education is appointed by 
the Governor General, with he approval 
of the senate, upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Public Instruction and the 
Council of State. 

The system of administration and super- 
vision which has been developed after years 
of experience is more highly organized than 
is commonly supposed by those who are not 
familiar with a work in the Philippines. 
As may be seen from the following diagram, 
the direct line of responsibility extends 
from the Director of Education to the class- 
room teachers through division superin- 
tendents, district supervisors and principals: 


Director of Education 


Division Superintendents 


Division Supervisors 
(Health) 


Division Supervisors 
(Academic) 


Division Supervisors 
(Other Types) 


Division Supervisors 
(Industrial) 


District Supervisors Provincial H. S. Prin. 


Classroom Teachers 


Elementary Principals 


Classroom Teachers 


The school system is divided into 53 
divisions, each of which is of the same area 
as a province. The school head in a division 
is the division superintendent. These divi- 
sion heads supervise all division supervisors, 
district supervisors and elementary school 
principals. 

The Director of Education has certain 
powers and duties, the most significant 
are to: 

(a) establish schools 

(b) fix salaries of teachers 

(c) set up curricula 

(d) approve plans for buildings 
(e) assign teachers 

(f) establish normal schools 


He has one assistant, the Assistant , 
Director of Education, who is appointed by 
the Governor General. He confers with the 
Director upon the broad policies of the Bu- 
reau, inspects schools, and acts in the 
absence of the Director. 

The Director is also assisted in the 
eneral office by six chiefs of division. 
hey are: 

1. Chief of the Academic Division. 
2. Chief of the Industrial Division. 
3. Chief of the Accounting Division. 
4. Chief of the Property Division. 
5. Chief of the Records Division. 

6. Chief of the Buildings Division. 


Each division is further divided into dis- 
tricts which comprise one or more munici- 
palities each of which has one central school 
and one or more barrio schools. The muni- 
cipality is the smallest administrative unit 
in the school system. 
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The school head of a district is the super- 
vising teacher. He sustains the same 
relation to the division superintendent that 
the division superintendent does to the 
Director of Education. 

Such is the organization of the public 
school system in the Philippines. It com- 
bines the democratic commalivd the Ameri- 
can System with the centralized authority 
in the German and French Systems. It 
seems to have all of the advantages of 
centralization which makes for unified, 
systematic, and rapid progress, while at the 
same time it encourages individual initiative 
on the part of subordinate officials. 

Since supervision in the Philippine schools 
means dealing with a large percentage of 
teachers of comparatively low professional 
attainments, it becomes one of the principal 
duties of the school official. Even the 
division superintendent spends much of his 
time in the class rooms, especially with 
teachers in isolated barrio schools. Teachers 
are encouraged to participate in every 
activity that will give them the opportunity 
of coming in contact with supervisory 
officials. Intense supervision is given in 
model classes, visiting days, teachers’ 
meetings, reading courses, vocational normal 
institutes, and wherever opportunity per- 
mits. 

The course of study is organized on a 
four-three-four plan. There are only seven 
years of the elementary course instead of 
the traditional eight. The first four years 
are called the primary grades, the next three, 
the intermediate, a the last four, the 
secondary, or high-school grades. 

Primary schools extend to almost all 
parts of the islands now and comprise about 
four-fifths of the student population. Most 
of these schools are barrio schools, the 
buildings being of ipa, with bamboo 
floors, and with meager furniture. They 
are taught by native teachers who use what 
I call ‘‘Filipinized English” in their instruc- 
tion. 

These elementary schools form the back- 
bone of the school system. It has been the 
aim to afford, as nearly as posible, an 
opportunity for everyone to secure an ele- 
mentary education. This has never been 
possible on account of lack of funds. Every 
year thousands of children are refused 
admission to the elementary schools, espe- 
cially to the first grade. 

The elementary schools were at first 
largely financed by means of local municipal 
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funds, the Insular Government furnishing 
text books. The Insular Government bears 
a large share of the expense at the present 
time. There are now about 7,000 primary 
and 1,200 intermediate schools. Toneth.: 
they employ about 24,00 teachers. 

é There are sixty provincial high schools 
in the Philippines, about one in each prov- 
ince. All of them offer what is known as 
the general course, sixteen of them offer a 
four-year teacher training course, fifteen 
offer a domestic course, and two 
offer a commercial course. There is a great 
demand for the high-school course, it is 
estimated that four-fifths of the inter- 
mediate enter, or attempt to 
enter, high school. 

In addition to the sixteen teacher training 
courses maintained in the high schools, 
there is the Philippine Normal School. 
located in Manila, and six regional normal 
schools, located in Ilocos Norte, Pangasinan, 
Albay, Iloilo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

There are two types of agricultural 
schools, known as the farm schools, and the 
day schools. There are fourteen of the farm 
schools in the system. These are located on 
large farms and are of the nature of board- 
ing schools. The day schools, of which 
there are thirteen, are located on small 
farms in well settled communities, and are 
not boarding schools. 

The money for school purposes is provided 
from three governmental sources—insular, 
provincial and municipal. For analogy, if 
you will consider a state as having state 
funds, county funds and district funds, 
they would be comparable to the above 
three sources respectively. About $10,000,- 
000 is spent each year on the public schools, 
which is a per capita expenditure of about 
$10.00 per pupil. 

The average monthly salary of Filipino 
Elementary Teachers (municipal), is $23.70; 
of Filipino Elementary Teachers (insular) 
is $47.30. 

The average monthly salary of Filipino 
High School Teachers (provincial) is $43.90, 
while the Insular High School teacher gets 
$62.44. 

The school year is uniformly ten months 
in length and extends from June to March. 
Classes begin at 7:30 in the morning and 
continue until 11:30. Then there is an inter- 
val of three hours during which time lunch 
is eaten and the customary siesta is taken. 
At 2:30 school is resumed and _ usually 
extends to about 4:30 or 5:00 o’clock. 
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There are no gymnasiums because it is 
always summertime and there is no need 
for them. Each provincial school has an 
athletic field on which all sorts of games are 
played on a schedule that includes work 
each afternoon and involves all of the 
pupils. It is the most complete system of 
physical education, in so far as it is applied 
to all pupils, that I have ever known. 


When, in May, 1908, Dewey’s guns 
boomed out in Manila Bay, the American 
people awoke to the fact of the existence of 
the Philippines. Shortly afterward they 
found themselves with this far-flung archi- 
pelago on their hands. What to do with 
these strange islands was a question. Presi- 
dent McKinley announced the policy of 
“benevolent assimilation,” and into this 
alien setting came the Americans with 
great faith in the necessity of public 
schools. The military authorities began at 
once to urge the establishing of English as a 
universal language in the Philippines, be- 
lieving that this policy would be a strong 
factor in the “pacification” of the islands. 


They planned for the schooling of‘Our 
Little Brown Brothers” as if they were 
planning for their own children back home. 
All soldiers who had had experience in 
teaching were drafted into the service, and 
some of the first administrative officers of 
the school system were soldiers. They 
burdened the system with a multiplicity of 
reports and red tape fashioned after army 
metheds. This was unfortunate for this 
great amount of clerical detail absorbed too 
much of the energy of administrators and 
supervisors, energy imperatively needed in 
other directions. 


Desks were ordered by the thousand for 
buildings with either bamboo or dirt floors, 
a full line of American text books was 
imported and students were set to the task 
of studying Whittier’s Snowbound, and 
Mr. Winkle on Skates, while they studied 
geography from a text that contained 
elaborate maps of the United States but 
only a tiny fragmentary map of their own 
country. shops were established, 
and experts were sent from school to school 
to keep them in running order. 

Manual training courses were set up and 
students were asked to work in these courses. 
Students had to have a muchacho to carry 
their books to school for them. Domestic 
science courses were established and the 
girls were set to making things for which 
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they had no use and for which there was no 
market. 

But among all of these errors there were 
some decided advantages. Equal oppor- 
tunities were provided in the primary 
schools by having all run ten months in the 
year, and free text books were provided. 
Only one high school was established in 
each province which prevented unneces- 
sary dacliciniwe: All new buildings were 
planned by the general office at Manila 
and under the guidance of experts some 
most worthwhile results were achieved in 
buildings. 

The most stupendous undertaking in the 
school program was that of driving the 
mother tongue out of the mouths of millions 
of people by substituting for it the language 
of a nation whose habitat lay beyond six 
thousand miles of ocean. And to accom- 
plish this the American system of public 
schools was transplanted without changing 
its content, method, or character. It was 
transplanted without any consideration for 
the requirements of the civilization into 
which the Filipino was born. 


It is accepted that the curriculum should 
be organized with the mental status of the 
child in mind. The Filipinos are practically 
without literary traditions, and their social 
organizations are of the simplest kind. 
Elwang says, “If it is a venial pedagogical 
sin to educate a child as if he were a minia- 
ture man, it is surely a mortal one to educate 
an entire child-people like the Filipinos in 
the same way ior we educate people who 
have had centuries of experience with 
the school room, and whose civilization is 
highly developed.” 

Not a “liberal” education but an utili- 
tarian one is the kind that is most needed. 
It was natural for a people who had been 
excluded for centuries from vocations in the 
higher walks of life to want “white collar” 
jobs for their children. Hence the great 
clamor for education. The Philippines are 

re-eminently an agricultural country, yet 
ighly undeveloped. They make up one of 
the richest, yet poorest, countries in the 
world; rich in natural resources, poorest in 
their development. With the Filipinos so 


urgently in need of more and better food, 

more and better clothes, cleaner and better 

homes, it would have been better to forego 

for a time the aesthetic values of education 

in order to give them instruction of more 

immediate practical value. The high school 
(Continued on page 179) 
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Bill Thompson as an Educator 


Chicago, and in fact, the nation, has 
recently witnessed the attempt of a politi- 
cian and his underlings to enter the field of 
the professionally prepared and experienced 
educator. Not content with dictating poli- 
cies of administration and the destruction 
of bureaus of efficiency in tie city system, 
they have assumed all of the prerogatives 
of curriculum builders and have proceeded 
to direct the teaching staff as to what they 
should teach and how they should teach it. 

Howard E. Wilson, member of Zeta 
Chapter and editor of Zeta News, has writ- 
ten an article covering the Thompson- 
McAndrew situation which appears in the 
current number of Review of Reviews. Mem- 
bers of the profession will find Wilson’s 
article well worth reading. The current 
number of Forum and the February number 
of Current History each contain an article 
by Thompson with replies to the contrary. 
A scanning of Thompson’s effusions and 
political oratory and a careful reading of 
the replies to his bombast will provide an 
interesting evening’s entertainment. 

“‘America First, after you pay me $10.00,” 
when interpreted seems to he the mean- 
ing of “I, Big Bill Thompson, First, and 
America with her children and her schools 
take the hindmost.” America First is the 
slogan and banner, you may know, under 


which Bill and his Boosters have carried his 
political maneuvers into the very heart of 
the Chicago school system. 


You Should Read 


Would you be interested in having one 
page of each issue of this magazine devoted 
to an annotated bibliography of articles, 
bulletins, pamphlets, and books which you 
should read? It is the hope of the editor that 
such a page may be developed if it appears 
that it really meets a need and if the co- 
operation of several interested members of 
the fraternity who read widely can be 
secured. Suggestions for working out such 
a scheme will be gladly received and volun- 
teer contributors will be welcomed. 

The bibliographical reference should be 
adequate notation accompanying 
the reference should be brief but accurately 
descriptive of the reference recommended 
for reading. The field covered might well 


- include all of the better magazines of the 


day (professional and other), and bulletins 
published by various city, state, federal, 
and private agencies. 

The task of securing really worthwhile 
copy for such a page is not a light one and 
its accomplishment may of necessity await 
the attention of the new executive secretary 
of the fraternity. Do you want such a 
service page in the magazine? What sug- 
gestions have you to offer? 


Alumni Chapters 


The last page of the magazine, beginning 
with the June issue, will be reserved for 
Alumni Chapter Notes and an Alumni 
Chapter Directory. Alumni chapters are 
hereby notified that they should send a 
complete roster of chapter officers, with 
addresses, to the editor of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. A very brief statement of the 
summer program, the place where meetings 
are held, and other information of value to 
the members of the chapter and to the 
casual visitor should be included. The 
most recent statement of this kind appears 
on the last page of the February, 1927, 
issue of the magazine. 

It is the intention of the editor that this 
page of alumni chapter notes shall be a 
service page for all alumni chapter members 
and for traveling members of the fraternity 
who may find it possible to visit active 
alumni groups. 
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The National Secretary’s Page 


Clayton R. Wise 


CoNsTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Just as‘the magazine is ready for the press 
the twenty-fourth affirmative ballot has been 
received on the amendments to the National 
Constitution which are proposed by the 
Twelfth National Council. All amendments 
roposed by the Council have therefore 
a adopted and will be put into force 
immediately. The Twelfth Council passed 
fewer changes in the fraternity’s funda- 
mental law than any previous Council. 
Our policies are becoming much more 
stable and our organization is practically 
perfected. Probably as a result of this fact 
the balloting has been completed much 
earlier this time than ever before. 


Lire MEMBERSHIP 

One of the most significant of the amend- 
ments recently approved is the provision 
for life membership in the fraternity. The 
new section of the Constitution fixes the 
rate for life membership at $50. This 
amount is to be kept intact and invested in 
such a manner that the income will defray 
the member’s annual dues both local and 
National. The provision is that one dollar 
a year shall be returned to the local chapter 
so long as the member lives. At his death 
the fifty dollars shall automatically be 
placed in a trust fund to be held for a per- 
manent headquarters building or such other 
capital outlay as shall be determined by the 
National Council. 

Now that the amendment has been rati- 
fied any member of the fraternity in good 
standing at the present time may take out 
his life membership certificate upon pay- 
ment of the amount specified above. The 
National Executive Committee will adopt 
and publish an early statement of the pro- 
cedure for securing this class of member- 
ship. Meanwhile applications by letter 
will be received and filed in order by the 
National Secretary. 

The advantages of life membership will 
be apparent to anyone giving the matter a 
bit of thought. The ptt | statement of 
dues and the consequent bother will be at 
an end. There will be no failure to receive 
certain numbers of the magazine because 
of late remittance either by the member or 
by the officers of his local chapter. The life 


member will be protected against any raise 
in the annual dues which might be made in 
the future. In addition to these advantages 
he will be doing a service to the fraternity 
by adding to the fund which must certainly 
be built up for future development. We 
should have a goodly number of life mem- 
berships taken out during the coming year. 

It is not likely that any campaign for 
‘securing life memberships will be carried on. 
The opportunity will always be open, 
however, to any brothers who may care to 
take advantage of it. Young members will 
secure a particular benefit through life 
membership, and the opportunity of taking 
out such membership should be offered to 
each class of initiates. 

INITIATES 

At the time this is written, exactly eight 
hundred new initiates for the nineteenth 
fiscal year have been reporced to the 
National Office. The initiation season is 
just now in full swing and new rcports are 
coming in daily. Indications are that the 
present year will be a banner one so far as 
new members are concerned. 

CoLLecTION oF DuEs 

The campaign for the collection of 
twentieth year dues in advance is going on 
with a rush. Remittances are coming in 
daily and at this writing 1220 members are 
already on the mailing list to receive the 
first number of the magazine for the twen- 
tieth year. Chapter officers have apparently 
gone about this collection more promptly 
than usual and the prospects indicate a 
larger number of advance payments than 
ever before. 

Along with the campaign for the collec- 
tion of these dues goes a sister campaign to 

revent additional members from falling 
into the nominal class. An official notice is 
sent to each delinquent member calling his 
attention to the fact that this is his last 
year of grace before being classified as 
nominal, and chapter secretaries are report- 
ing a gratifying — The conserva- 


tion of our membership is one of our most 
serious obligations and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that very few members will drop 
into the inactive file at the end of this year 


on May 31. 
(Continued on page 187) 
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As the Author Sees It 


(Please send contributions to the Editor) 


Statistical Methods acd Students in Educa- 
tion. Karl John Holzinger. Published by 
Ginn & Company. In America, even on the 
graduate level, we are much given to the 
use of text books. This is probably a bad 
practice in a good many fields of work, but 
in a technical subject, like statistics, there 
is a good deal of excuse for text books. The 
beginner needs to approach statistical 
method gradually, and this is facilitated. by 
the text book if it is used to supplement 
classroom lectures. 

Students vary greatly in their reaction 
to the various texts in statistics now avail- 
able. According to their own reports, the 
book which is clear and helpful to one 
student may be obscure and troublesome 
to another, or possibly too easy for a third. 
We therefore need several types of text 
books to suit these varying needs. It is 
probably a good plan in a course in statistics 
to use one basic text, but to encourage 
students to supplement this reading by 
other texts which they find to be suitable 
to their individual requirements. 

The present text is the author’s outline 
of the more important statistical methods 
which may be applied to educational prob- 
lems today. Newer and often better 
methods are being constantly devised, how- 
ever, and these will doubtless be tried out 
and described in better text books to follow. 
Statistical methods in education are still in 
their infancy. 

Karl J. Holzinger. 


* * * 


An Introduction to Educational Measure- 
ments. Norman Fenton, Ohio University 
and Dean A. Worcester, University of 
Nebraska. Published by Ginn & Company. 

The purpose of this book is to give to 
teachers in service, students in teacher- 
training institutions, and others, facts in 
regard to modern educational measure- 
ments likely to be of practical value in 
classroom activities or other contacts with 
children. It makes no pretense of being a 
text for a full course in the subject, and it 
omits much which the person in charge of 
an extensive testing program or a research 
worker should know. The book is purposely 
written in elementary form. It contains a 


minimum of the more difficult materials of 


statistics and of the theory of measurement, ' 


The book aims to give in a simple and 
easily comprehended form the practical 
essence of all the more recent scientific 
contributions in educational measurement. 
The attempt is made to present in detail, 
and with specific ate materials of 
genuine classroom usefulness. The earlier 
chapters give instruction in various aspects 
of tests and measurements which have been 
fruitful in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the work of the individual 
child. The last chapter attempts to bring 
together these items and other related 
information about the child. A chapter on 
the new-type examination is designed to 
give instruction in methods of preparing 
such tests for use in the classroom. The 
book has grown up from a syllabus which 
was used for several years in teacher- 
training classes. The syllabus has been 
revised and amplified in terms of the teach- 
ing and administrative experiences of the 
authors and others in the application of 
the most recently developed methods of 
educational measurement. 
Norman Fenton 


* * 


A Laboratory Manual in American His- 
tory. Howard Wilson. Published by Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

This manual was written to serve as a 
classroom guide for high school courses in 
American history. It is designed to be 
placed in the hands of pupils and to serve 
as the basis for their study. To do this it 
has to meet two needs; first, it has to pre- 
sent an organization of the subject matter 
of the course, and second, it has to suggest 
teaching devices usable in the classroom. 

In regard to subject matter, the field of 
American history is organized into ten 
units, each a significant aspect of our 
national development. These units are 
subdivided into topics, of which there is a 
total of seventy-four. The subject content 
of each topic is presented in a brief guidance 
outline. 

Provision is made for teaching activities, 
first, by extensive book lists for each unit. 
In each topic, in addition to the guidance 
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AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


outline, are the following items selected as 
aids to teaching: (1) a selected list of reading 
references in texts and corollary volumes; 
(2) subjects for floor talks, with specific 
references to materials; (3) summary ques- 
tions; (4) suggested corollary problems and 
projects; and (5) a quotation illustrative 
of the central idea of the topic. 

The format of the manual provides space 
for pupils’ written-work in connection with 
each topic. Twelve tests are included, which 
are valuable primarily as suggesting practi- 
cal applications in teaching procedure of 
the various “new-zype” tests. The Manual 
contains five map exercises (with outline 
maps), and nine special exercises, most of 
which call for the completion of charts. An 
additional feature is the list of motion 
pictures suggested for use in connection 
with each unit. Howard E. Wilson. 

* * 


Educational Biology. Wm. H. Atwood 
and Elwood D. Heiss. Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. Edited by Dr. S. R. 
Powers, Professor of Natural Science, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Published by P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


Educational leaders, particularly those 
responsible for teacher-training, have come 
to the recognition of the need for a back- 


ground in Biology for all teachers so that 
they shall understand the relationship of 
Biological phenomena to human behavior 
and shall have a proper perspective of 
their responsibilities. he authors have 
written this book to meet this need and so 
far as the writer is aware it is the only 
volume thus far prepared which attempts to 
develop biology from the standpoint of 
education and teaching. 

This book is divided into twelve units 
which appear in the following order: Life 
types (an introductory chapter); the science 
of biology; a series of life types; classifica- 
tion of plants and animals; food and its 
relation to life; the perpetuation of life, 
variation and heredity; the improvement 
of life; the behavior of living things; 
human diseases and their control; biological 
evolution; and the ascent of man. 

The book has been written for use in first 
year classes in normal schools and teachers 
colleges, and should be of practical value 
to everyone interested in knowing the 
biological foundations of education. 

Elwood D. Heiss. 
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Education in the Philippine 
Islands 
(Continued from page 175) 


sete has studied English Literature 
rom Chaucer to Kipling, has taken Geom- 
etry, Biology and Physics; but he knows 
nothing at all about producing and market- 
ing sugar, rice, hemp or tobacco. 

Recently some standardized tests were 
given to Philippine students, and it was 
found that they fall far below the norms of 
American school children in educational 
achievement. Fifth grade pupils, older 
by several years than their American 
brothers in the same grade, have a reading 
ability of about the second grade. Fresh- 
men in high school have a fourth grade 
reading - ability They approximate the 
norms of American children in arithmetic 
however, and all the while school authori- 
ties thought the Filipinos were getting 
reading and not getting arithmetic. Comite 
says, “The inferiority of achievement in the 
Philippine schools varies directly as the 
function measured is dependent upon the 
mastery of the English language.” 


There are three main causes for the low 
standards of achievement in Philippine 
education. 

1. Almost insurmountable language difh- 
culties. 

2. Filipino teachers largely untrained. 


3. The curriculum is not adapted to the 
needs of the Filipinos. 

The language problem overshadows all 
others for it has political as well as educa- 
tional significance. English is the only 
language used as a medium of instruction. 
Regulations provide penalties for the use 
of Spanish or the native dialect in school. 
This reveals the difficulty of the task; every 

upil under constraint to inhibit his own 
anguage habits must receive all of his 
instruction in the medium of a foreign 
language. The American child brings to 
school six years of training in language 
expression which the Filipino does not. This 
means that every element of his school work 
is impaired and that he is working under a 
fearful handicap. To realize just what is 
meant here one must visit a high school in 
the Philippines and watch the struggle that 
teacher and pupils have to carry on the 
recitation re you will then better under- 
stand the significance of language in educa- 
tion and in all other human affairs. 
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But Counts says, “The present experi- 
ment should not be abandoned until it is 
iven a fair trial.” To turn to a native 
dialect is to face a still more hopeless situa- 
tion. There are some 87 of these dialects, 
no one of which is understood by more than 
20% of the Filipinos. Suppose we try to 
make one of these the common language. 
Which shall it be? Tagalog? Visaya? 
Bicol? Ilicano? Never an agreement here, 
for each tribal group clings to his own 
dialect as the Missouri farmer does to the 
little red school house when efforts at con- 
solidation are made. Then if that is not 
possible, suppose we have each group learn 
in its own dialect. But obviously the 
administrative difficulties here are insur- 
mountable. And besides the school would 
then become a perpetuator of differences 
rather than a medium of nationalization. 
The second reason for low achievement 
is that the Filipino teachers are largely 
untrained teachers. While there are six 
normal schools, and fourteen high schools 
offering teacher training, yet the fact re- 
mains that of the 27,000 Filipino teachers, 
about fifteen per cent are high school gradu- 
ates, and less than five per cent have had 
training in a normal school. Thisis due tothe 
very rapid expansion of schools. The one 
guiding principle has been to carry educa- 
tion to the remotest corners of the archi- 
pelago at the earliest moment. I remember 
that during our voyage to the Philippines, 
we teachers (85 of us) had the opportunity 
of hearing the Hon. James Bryce address 
us on the educational policy in the Philip- 
ines. He gave as his opinion that it aad 
je better to educate a few intensely and 
throughly who would become disseminators 
than to try to give everybody a smattering. 
The policy there has actually been the 
opposite of that suggested by Mr. Bryce. 
The third reason for a low standard of 
achievement is that the curriculum is not 
adapted to the needs of the Filipinos. As 
has been suggested, it was transplanted, 
practically without modification. It was a 
curriculum which ten years later was being 
sharply criticised even in Ametica. Further- 
more it was uniformly established through- 
out the islands among peoples radically 
different. There are the people around 
Manila, those of the Visayas, the Moros, 
and the pagan Malays who differ decidedly 
in many ways. 
They needed a scientifically developed 
curriculum built upon conditions under 
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which the people live, and constructed in 
accordance with the capacities of the pupils, 
True, they need to study health as we do 
here, but health rules in the Philippines are 
materially different from these we need jn 
our own country. The same is true of their 
economic, civic, and recreational activities, 
The schools need badly at this time highl 
trained specialists capable of doing this 
creative work in the construction of an 
appropriate curriculum. 

Carter Alexander says, “Political influ- 
ence and its increase constitute the out- 
standing problem of the present Philippine 
school system,.”’ At the beginning the schools 
system was not affected in any way by 
political interference, since the Filipinos were 
lad to have schools at any price. About the 
acenten of Governor General Harrison’s 
administration, in which he began a policy 
of “Filipinization” of schools and state, 
olitical influence began to creep in. 

aving a taste of the satisfaction that 
comes from more responsible positions and 
better salaries, more and more Filipinos 
became ambitious to acquire a coveted 


. position held by an Americano. As a result 


the politicians have devised several unique 
ways for bringing pressure to bear on the 
Director of Education. Some of them are 
as follows: 

1. Forty per cent of the Director’s salary 
depends upon an annual contract with the 
Filipino Council of State. 

2. The position of second assistant director 
was abolished to keep it from being filled 
by an American. 

3. Appropriations for the general office 
funds have been cut to the bone, making it 
necessary for the Director to use Filipino 
help. 

4. All salaries of $1500 or over must be 
approved by the Council of State. Thus 
salaries for American teachers have been 
made so unattractive as to tend to drive 
out the best teachers and make it hard to 
attract new American teachers of the 
better type. 

5. Pensions have been provided for 
American teachers who are wiles to retire 
at the end of six years service. This is 
indeed a polite and tempting way to be 
asked to excuse one’s self from the service. 

American benevolence and Filipino short- 
sightedness have allowed the adiinal ma- 
chine to fasten its tentacles about the 
educational system much to its detriment 
and causing a growing inefficiency, thus 
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delaying the time when the great objectives 
originally set up in the system can_ be 
reached. This is indeed a problem, for it is 
much easier to withhold privileges than to 
grant them and later withdraw them. 

In the beginning of occupation the 
American Government had a_ wonderful 
opportunity to build an ideal school system 
in the Philippines that would have been the 
object of admiration throughout the world. 
There was no great school system existing 
to be made over; there was no teaching force 
consisting of thousands of teachers who 
would go right on with traditional methods; 
there was no traditional curriculum to be 
uprooted; there was no well-defined public 
opinion in relation to schools that had to 
be defied. And yet, in spite of all this, that 
opportunity was overlooked as completely 
as if it had never existed. 

But with all of its defects, the time for 
assing of final judgment upon the system 
as not arrived. Although one of the 
boldest attempts ever undertaken was the 
transplanting of the American school system 
into the Philippines, and although the value 
to the Filipinos is an unanswered question, 
yet it remains quite certain that this bold 
attempt will be of the greatest value to the 
sociologist, the statesman, and the student 
of education. 

The necessity of breaking down the 
resent illiteracy in the Philippines is obvious, 
om to the American and to the Filipino; 
but many of the influential Filipinos are so 
short si Rood as to hinder the accomplish- 
ment of this aim by insisting upon Filip- 
inization of the teaching and administrative 
forces. The process of : dowd ing a national 
language which is the essential step in stamp- 
ing out illiteracy has moved slowly or 
rapidly somewhat in proportion to the 
increase or decrease of American teachers. 
The Filipino politician reasons this way: 
“We will establish a common language, we 
will in that way stamp out illiteracy, and 
thus be ready for our great purpose, the 
winning of political independence.”’ Yet he 
maneuvers to decrease the American per- 
sonnel in the schools, thus defeating, or at 
least delaying, the realization of his great 
goal. 
The language habits of a nation cannot be 
revolutionized in the short span of 27 years; 
nor can the people be given completely and 
effectively a new culture, or a scientific 
attitude of mind in so short a time. But 
when given a scientifically adapted curricu- 
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lum and text books so adapted and con- 
structed; a faster development of the 
resources of the islands thereby creating 
more wealth from which more school money 
would be available; more American teach- 
ers; better trained Filipino teachers; and 
a little less of the “benevolent”’ attitude and 
a little more devotion to a higher and more 
purposeful attitude on our part toward 
them, one can easily predict an educational 
system in the Philippines unsurpassed in 
quality and achievement. 
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The above paper was presented as an 
initiation thesis before Gamma Chapter.— 
Editor. 


and Maturity” 


DanieL L. Marsu, President of Boston University 


“IT am making a study of the development 
of character in college students, and desire 
your opinion on the following: 

“1. What do you consider to be the essen- 
tials of sound character. In other words, if 
you were the head of a large University, what 
ideals of character would you seek to impress 
upon the students? 

“2. How can these best be developed in young 

cople? 

“3. (a) Do you consider moral and religious 
training a necessary basis for the best develop- 
ment of character? 

(b) If so, should this training be given at 
home, in church, or at school?” 

That is a copy of a letter which I sent 
early in the year to several hundred leaders 
in the business world. The letter went only 
to those who have been successful as the 
world measures success. They include 
leaders in finance, commerce, industry and 
the professions, in every part of the United 
States, I do not know the background of 
training or racial inheritances or the relig- 
ious opinions of most of those to whom I 
wrote. The one criterion for selection was, 
“Have they arrived?” ‘Does the world 
count them successful?” 

Reasons For THE Stupy 

I was moved to make this study in this 
way for several reasons. 

In the first place, I have a deep-seated 

ersonal conviction that formal education 
is not enough. A reading of the records of 
crime, both in this country and in other 
countries, shows that the conquering of 
vice does not keep pace with the conquering 
of ignorance. I have noted in the news- 
paper accounts that many of the most 


fiendish criminals were “educated” accord- 
ing to the ordinary understanding of educa- 
tion, and the proportion of educated crimi- 
nals is on the increase. I was not alone in 
this conviction. I found myself in company 
with men of insight and level judgment, 
like, for example, G. Stanley Hall, who says 
that “‘to collect masses of children and cram 
them with the same unassimilated facts is 
not education, and we ought to confess that 
youthful crime is an expression of educa- 
tional failure. . . . I cannot find a single 
criminologist who is satisfied with the 
modern school, while most bring the severest 
indictments against it for the blind and 
ignorant assumption that the three R’s or 
any merely intellectual training can moral- 

ize. 

I noted that many of the modern prophets 
were quite pessimistic, for example, Dean 
Inge, of St. Paul’s, London, says, “We are 
witnessing the suicide of a social order, and 
our descendants will marvel at our mad- 
ness,” and George Santayana declares that 
“Civilization is perhaps approaching one of 
those long winters et overtake it from 
time to time.” Francis Gribble says that 
“The historian of the future will write that, 
sometime in the early part of the twentieth 
century, the last and most highly organized 
of the world’s civilizations deliberately com- 
mitted suicide’ Professor McDougall. 
laments: “As I watch the American nation 
speeding gaily with invincible optimism, 
down the road to destruction, I seem to be 
contemplating the greatest tragedy in the 
history of mankind.” 

I wish it understood that I did not share 
the pessimism of those just now quoted, 


*This article was recently 


presented to 
thesis and defended by Brother Marsh in the 


course of his initiation. 


initiation 
Parts of the paper 
have been omitted due to the limitations of space but with no loss of continuity or essential 
fact.—Editor. 
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though convinced that education alone is 
not enough; that no education is complete 
unless it gives us knowledge plus moral 
control. I was convinced that the conquest 
of ignorance did not mean the conquest of 
poverty and vice. And, though an optimist, 

et | am not such a blind optimist as to 
believe that it is impossible to throw evolu- 
tion into reverse gear. 

With convictions like these, and conscious 
of the vast responsibilities of the presi- 
dency of Boston University, where we have 
more than twelve thousand students gath- 
ered from every State in the Union except 
Nevada, and from twenty-seven foreign 
countries, where we are shaping and mold- 
ing the lives and sharpening the intellects 
of many who are destined to become leaders 
in the world of tomorrow, I felt that it would 
be helpful to find out what laymen think 
concerning our job. I therefore wrote to 
men of affairs because they are not im- 
mersed in educational subjects. I desired 
the point of view of men of varied experi- 
ences. Their opinions may not be worth 
any more than the opinion of the average 
man in the street; but many of them, 
though perhaps not all, have attained places 
of leadership because they possess a very 
definite force of character. Many of them, 
because of their positions and wide contacts, 
have an opportunity to appraise moral 
qualities in a way that those with lighter 
responsibilities cannot do. 

They have answered my letters in a gra- 
cious and courteous way. Some of them 
wrote in brief style, and many of them 
wrote at length. I could not help being 
impressed by the fact that these busy busi- 
ness men wrote me personally their convic- 
tions of the vast importance of the subject 
we are studying. Some of them have bared 
their hearts to me, and some of them have 
indicated their desire to further the kind of 
education implied in my questions. 


CHARACTER IDEALS OF Business MEN 
AND STUDENTS—A CoMPARISON 

As I read their answers, I said to myself, 
“Now, I would like to know what the 
younger generation thinks about the sub- 
ject.” So I sent the same questions to the 
members of the Graduating Class in Boston 
University. They constitute a good cross 
section of the country. We have more than 
a thousand members of the class, repre- 
senting every part of the country, different 
walks of life, and various religious ante- 
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cedents and racial inheritances. Some are 
taking doctors’ degrees, some masters’ 
degrees and some bachelors’ degrees. Hence 
they have been in training beyond the high 
school from four to eight or nine years each. 
They are the leaders of tomorrow. How do 
their conceptions of the essential elements 
of sound character, the best methods of 
development of that character, and the 
part which moral and religious instruction 
should play in it, compare with opinions 
held by leaders in the business world of 
today? 

Remember that I did not start out to 

rove anything. I had no thesis to support. 
ate merely in quest of information. But 
I must aalien that I was not only inter- 
ested, I was fascinated and impressed by 
the answers from both groups. As I tabu- 
lated the results and made comparisons, I 
had many a surprise. 

I had heard, as you have heard, that the 
rising generation was “going to the dogs.” 
There seemed to bea popular belief that the 
shortening of skirts and the shortening of 
hair but symbolized the shortening of the 
downhill road to hell, and that the younger 
generation was on the toboggan going down 
that road. The results of the survey dis- 
prove it. You will be as interested and as 
pleased as I to note the almost invariable 
parallel that runs between the convictions 
of my widely scattered correspondents in 
the business world with the convictions of 
the Seniors in Boston University. The 
latter stand for exactly the same ideals as 
do the leaders of the older generation, and 
they stand for them in almost the same 
order of importance. Hence if there is 
anything wrong with the younger genera- 
tion the same thing ails the older genera- 
tion. If ! had not read the letters myself, 
I could hardly have believed that the figures 
could have come out in some instances as 
they have come out, but the results I now 
give you are exactly as found in this inter- 
esting correspondence. 

In answer to the inquiry as to the essen- 
tial elements of a sound character they use 
many different words, and often repeat, but 
when reduced by analyses to their simplest 
terms, both groups stand pronouncedly for 
eleven ideals of character. [hese eleven are: 
Honesty, Love, Reverence, Loyalty, In- 
dustry, Intelligence, a Moral Sense, Courage, 
Justice, Self-Control and Patience. 

Nearly every writer mentions Honesty 
(or one of its synonyms such as truthful- 
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ness, integrity, etc.) as one of the essential 
elements of character, and because some of 
them mention two words meaning the same 
thing, such as honesty and outhielnaes, we 
have in the aggregate more than a one 
hundred per cent emphasis on this one 
thing. To be exact, Honesty, or one of its 
synonyms, is named by 129 per cent of the 
leaders of business and by 124 per cent of 
the students. 

The finer qualities such as altruism, un- 
selfishness, kindness, sympathy, sensitive- 
ness, all of which I choose to assemble under 
the word Love, come second with both 
groups, being named by 45 per cent of 
the leaders of business and by 81 per cent 
of the students. It would look as though 
the younger generation is more idealistic 
than the older generation. God grant they 
shall not be disobedient unto the Heavenly 
vision! 

Reverence comes third in the estimation 
of both groups, being named by 30 per cent 
of the leaders of business and by 44 per cent 
of the students. If the younger generation 
is not more reverent than the older genera- 
tion, at least a slightly larger percentage of 
the students name it as one of the essential 
elements of character. 

Loyalty comes next, being named by 28 
per cent of the leaders of business and by 
28 per cent of the students. This is the only 
one in the entire list receiving exactly the 
same percentage from the two groups, 
though the order is shifted, loyalty standing 
fourth with the leaders of business and fifth 
with the students. 

Industry comes fifth in the list of the 
leaders of business, and ninth with the 
students, being named by 28 per cent of the 
leaders of business and by only 14 per cent 
of the students. Evidently the students 
have not yet learned that a disposition to 
industry, to downright hard work, is as 
important an item in a full-orbed character 
as the leaders of business have learned. 

Intelligence (and under intelligence I 
list also openmindedness and right think- 
ing) comes sixth with the leaders of business, 
and is named fourth by the students. It is 
listed by 22 per cent of the former and by 
37 per cent of the latter. 

The Moral Sense (under which I include 
a sense of duty and a sense of right and 
wrong) is named seventh by both groups, 

etting a 20 per cent vote of theleaders of 
bushionss and a 16 per cent vote of the 
students. 
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Courage has eighth place in the esteem of 
the leaders of business and sixth place with 
the students, but the percentage is almost 
the same in both groups, the former giving 
it 19 per cent and the one 17 per cent. 

Another close parallel comes in Justice, 
which has ninth place with the leaders of 
business and eighth place with the students, 
being named by 18 per cent of the former 
and 16 per cent of the latter. 

Self-Control brings us back to an almost 
exact parallel, standing in tenth place in 
both lists, being named - 15 per cent of the 
leaders of business and by 14 per cent of the 
students. 

The last of the elements which I shall 
name stands eleventh with both groups, 
namely: Patience, being voted for by 11 
per cent of the leaders of business and by 12 
per cent of the students. 

I submit to you that in itself that consti- 
tutes an entertaining study. But it is more 
than entertaining: it is informing, sugges- 
tive, encouraging, inspiring. Before going 
on to an analysis of the answers that came 
of the other two questions, may I emphasize 
the elements of character which have been 
agreed upon by both the leaders in the 
world of finance and trade and industry on 
the one hand, and the Seniors in Boston 
University on the other hand. 


* * * 


MeEtTHops OF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
“How can these best be developed in 
young people?” The answers to this ques- 
tion, both by the leaders in business and by 
the members of the Graduating Class, can 
all be classified under four general heads. 


Example and Environment 

The first one I shall call Example and 
Environment. Under this are included not 
only the power of example directly and the 
influence of environment in a vague way, 
but specifically home influence, teachers’ 
influence and right associates. In_ this 
sense, the power of example and environ- 
ment is named by 80 per cent of the leaders 
in business and by 97 per cent of the 
students. 

Many of them specifically mention the 
importance of early sore influence. In this 
they do well, for the bent of character starts 
with a child long before it has reached self- 
consciousness. The atmosphere of the 
home is altogether important. There is no 
more interesting subject than the effect of 
physical climate upon life. Man has done 
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many things to modify climate. He even 
creates artificial climate in conservatories 
so that tropical plants will flourish in mid- 
winter here in New England. If only 
parents could know from the beginning 
what some of them never learn and what 
others of them learn too late, that they 
should create in the home such an intellect- 
ual and social and spiritual climate that the 
ideals of character will flourish normally 
and naturally—an atmosphere where hon- 
esty and love and reverence and loyalty and 
industry and intelligence and the moral 
sense and courage and justice and self- 
control and patience will normally and 
naturally come into flower and fruitage! But 
the parents must themselves exemplify these 
hardy virtues. Children detect sham and 
hypocrisy and pretence instinctively and 
infallibly. Many parents will say that since 
children are susceptible to deceit, therefore, 
they will be genuine and will not seek to 
make their home a garden spot for the 
rowth of the finer ideals. If they only 
ste it, they are making a sorry revelation 
of themselves to the world. Why, in order 
to be real and genuine, must they be low 
and tricky and dishonest, given to appetite 
and sensuality? Why do they not so tone 
up their own lives that they will be real 
and natural when they are religious and 
virtuous and high minded? 

The influence of a teacher upon his pupils 
is immeasurable. As I view it, there is no 
more important item of university adminis- 
tration, not excepting the raising of money 
for endowments and for buildings, than to 
secure the right kind of teachers. We must 
have men who possess a broad and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects they teach; have 
organizing skill to arrange their courses so 
that the sequence of topics is clear; a sense 
of proportion and perspective in their em- 
phasis; ability to get the point of view of 
the students and to adjust their instruction 
to the students’ power of comprehension. 
The intellectual equipment is important. 
We have no place in Boston University for 
professors whose minds are hazy, nebulous 
or incoherent. 

But one of the glories of Boston Univer- 
sity all the way past has been this: that 
while exalting the intellectual equipment of 
a professor, she has at the same time insisted 
upon his spiritual and moral equipment for 
his task. We have no place in our organiza- 
tion for one who is off-color in a moral way, 
or who can sneer at and ridicule that which 
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is right. Any wise, forceful, thoughtful, 
purposeful teacher wields an_ unlimited 
power—a power that is effective, but never 
spectacular; certain, but hidden; enduring, 
but not tenuous; obscure, but directive. 
The teacher can fill the young mind with 
ideas, and many ideas rationally related, 
which are the motives for his conduct, 
present and future; and the youth cannot 
save himself from them even though he 
were conscious of their source. 


Therefore, the first method of character 
development named both by men of affairs 
and the members of our graduating class is 
a method of indirection—the power of 
influence, the power of example. 


Instruction and Hero Worship 


The second method of character develop- 
ment, both in the vote of the business men 
and of the students, is given to what we 
shall call Education in the narrower sense of 
the term. Sometimes the writers mention 
specific class room instruction in religious, 
ethical and moral subjects; often the study 
of the lives of great and good men and 
women is suggested, with the emphasis upon 
the moral qualities of those lives; often also 
hero worship is cited, calling attention to 
the great characters of history and literature 
that are worthy of youth’s emulation. Thus 
in the sense of purposeful instruction, Edu- 
cation is voted for by 40 per cent of the 
leaders in the business world and by 29 per 
cent of the students. I imagine that the 
leaders of the business world who are further 
away from their own formative youth are 
able to look back with a greater degree of 
accuracy as to the part that definite instruc- 
tion and hero betel played in the shaping 
of their characters than the students can 
themselves. 

The influence of the story of Achilles 
upon the youth of Athens is classical. The 
part that Weem’s “Life of Washington” 
played in the molding of Abraham Lincoln’s 
character is conceded. The effect upon our 
lives of heroes enshrined in the temple of 
our own hearts is known to us all. 

Those persons who are opposed to any 
definite instruction of a moral sort on the 
ground that it does no good, that people are 
moral or immoral or unmoral so definitely 
as to be unchanged and unchangeable by 
any kind of instruction, are either ignorant 
or illogical. If character could not be 
influenced by instruction, please tell me 
what it is that makes the difference in the 
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results of training a man in a military school 
or a socially progressive college; in a law 
school or a medical school? If West Point 
training does not help to make efficient 
army officers, why should it be maintained 
at government expense? If Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law does not train a man 
to be a successful lawyer, why is it tolerated? 
But no one would think of giving a negative 
answer to any of these questions. To be 
equally logical, we must concede that sound 
pedagogy warrants training in modes of 
self-expression of a desirable kind. This 
does not mean any prating about vague 
idealism, but it does mean that we must 
find out the important existing moral and 
civic situations, and show the students the 
best way to meet those situations. 


Experience 

Experience is named third by the stndents 
and fourth by the leaders in business. It is 
voted for by 29 per cent of the former and 
by 13 per cent of the latter. I am using the 
word exprience in an elastic way to cover 
definite character training methods in the 
class room, the project methods of modern 
curriculum making, the part played by 
athletic sports and other student activities, 
the honor system and the locating of definite 
responsibility upon students in our institu- 
tions of learning, and discipline and hard 
work in the school of life. 

One might expect to find experience as 
thus broadly conceived placed higher in the 
list. Participation in physical activities, 
social and dramatic events, and _ the 
whole round program of a college career 
may be made a mighty constructive force 
in the development of character. Character 
comes through self-expressive activity. It 
is well to remember Goethe’s words: “Es 
bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, Doch ein 
Charakter in dem Strom der Welt’—Talent 
develops itself in solitude; character in the 
stream of life. There is a sense in which 
character is a by-product of right-thinking 
and right-living. 

Precept Upon Precept 

Precept as a rule of conduct, something 
that is to be obeyed, is named fourth by 
the students and third by the leaders of 
business, being voted for by only 7 per cent 
of the former and 20 per cent of the latter. 
Thus it is evident that only one out of five 
of the mature men in the advancing genera- 
tion and only one out of fourteen of the 
rising generation considers the piling of 
precept upon precept as an effective means 
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of character development. This poor opinion 
has doubtless been formed while listenin 

to high-sounding platitudes uttered by dul] 
speakers. 


Re ticious INstRUCTION 

In answer to the question, “Do you con- 
sider moral and religious training a neces- 
sary basis for the best development of 
character?” we find that the parallel that 
has been maintained by the representatives 
of the leaders in the business world and the 
Seniors in Boston University throughout 
this entire study is still maintained. The 
answers are four-fold, as follows: 


**No’’ 

That neither religious nor moral training 
is necessary is given the smallest vote by 
the leaders in business and next to the 
smallest by the students, being voted for 
by only 2 per cent of the former and 3 per 
cent of the latter. 

“Doubtful” 

Doubtful whether such instruction is 
necessary or not is second lowest in the 
esteem of the leaders of business and the 
very lowest in the esteem of college students, 
only 4 per cent of the former being doubtful 
and 2 per cent of the latter. 


Yes 

That definite instruction of both a moral 
and a religious sort is necessary, but that 
religious instruction should be confined to 
home and church, while moral instruction 
should be given in home, church and school, 
is voted for by 30 per cent of the leaders of 
business and by 34 per cent of the students. 

“Yes, Emphatically” 

That definite instruction both in morals 
and religion is necessary and that both 
should be given in home, church and school 
is voted for by 64 per cent of the leaders of 
business and by 61 per cent of the students. 

It should be said that many of those who 
vote for definite religious instruction in 
home, church and school qualify it by say- 
ing that the religious instruction should be 
liberal, free from denominational or sec- 
tarian bias. They are right. There is a 
definite deposit of religious values upon 
which all reasonable persons should be able 
to agree. The development of the religious 
consciousness is essential to sound character. 
The recrudescence of paganism which we 
are witnessing in many quarters today is due 
to the fact that religious instruction has been 
excluded from the schools, and is not in- 
cluded in the homes. 
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The exclusion of religious instruction 
from the schools has not been accomplished 
by that insignificantly of 
our population who label themselves as 
atheists. It is the result of the contemptible, 
mean, little, petty jealousies that have 
existed among various religious groups. 
Christians and Jews, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, Modernists and Fundamentalists, 
have each been so afraid of all the others 
that, though they are all religious, they 
have succeeded in banishing all religious 
instruction from the schools. It is grotesque. 
They ought to repent. 

We have carried the wise doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State to such an 
unwise extreme that we are in danger of 
forcing the State to foster atheism. We talk 
much about science, but we are in peril of 
making science our master instead of our 
servant. We advocate educational reform 
without seeming to know that such a reform 
will depend upon a fresh vision of the moral 
values which we have been discussing here. 
We glory in the conquest of the physical 
universe, unmindful of the fact that to 
know how to make our minds, tempers, 
natures do what we want is more important 
than to know how to make steam and 
electricity obey us. 


A STUDY OF CHARACTER IDEALS OF YOUTH AND MATURITY 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE NEWER GENERATION 


Conduct is character unfolding itself. 
That is why Emerson says, “Character is 
higher than intellect. A great soul will be 
strong to live, as well as to think.” That is 
why Theodore Roosevelt declared that 
“To educate a man in mind and not in 
morals is to educate a menace to society.” 

The reason why this question needs to be 
considered by each new generation is be- 
cause it is impossible to establish society on 
so solid a foundation that it will automati- 
cally remain pure and vigorous. Every 
generation is faced with the necessity of 
saving society. It is impossible to capitalize 
it so strongly that its accumulated moral 
strength will not subside and ultimately 
end in bankruptcy unless its strength is 
renewed in the newer generations. In the 
words of John Oxenham: 

“To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the highway 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way, and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go.”’ 


National Secretary’s Page 
(Continued from page 178) 


Tue Kentucky Petition 
The twenty-fourth affirmative ballot on 
the petition of the group at the University 
of Kentucky has been received. This being 
the necessary two-thirds, the new chapter 
is approved and its installation is now being 
lanned. The University of Kentucky will 
be the thirty-seventh active chapter and 
will be known as Alpha-Nu Chapter. 
Tue Service Key 
The Service Key is becoming very popu- 
lar. Daily applications are being received 
from eligible members and from many who 
are not eligible. Brothers-interested in this 
Key should remember that one of the 
requirements is that he must have been in 
good standing for the seven years imme- 
diately preceding the date of application. 
A note is made on each receipt card showing 
how many consecutive years of good stand- 
ing are creditied to the member paying 
these dues. By looking at your last receipt 
card you may easily determine whether or 
not you have the necessary number of 
consecutive years to be eligible for the Key. 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL DUEs 


The constitutional change increasing the 
national due from one dollar to a dollar and 
a half was overwhelmingly ratified by the 
chapters in the ballot just completed. Some 
chapter News-Letters have carried the 
announcement that this change becomes 
effective for the next fiscal year which begins 
on June 1, 1928. However, this amendment 
carries a clause which provides that it shall 
become effective at the beginning of the 
twenty-first fiscal year, June 1, 1929. Mem- 
bers in the field may therefore be secure in 
the assurance that the dues they are now 
paying in advance for the coming year will 
be one dollar only. 


The National Council in making this 
change was influenced by a persistent sug- 
gestion from a large number of field members 
who feel that increased funds will make 
possible a wider service to members. It is 
the earnest intention of the national ofh- 
cers to make such extended service a 
reality. 
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! News Items from Here and There 


News items and announcements for this section of the magazine should be addressed 
to the editor of the magazine. News which will be of interest to the fraternity in general is 


requested. 


What are you doing in your institution? If it 1s unique or particularly 


significant, send a brief, newsy report of it to the editor. 


A Report ON THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


N. E. A. 1928 


In summarizing the activities of this 
organization at the Boston meeting, I find 
that my thinking centers about two facts. 
The first of these has to do with the organ- 
ization itself. To understand this clearly, 
a word regarding its history is in order. 
The National Association of Seconda 
School Principals was conceived by a nate! | 
group of principals who met with several 
college professors interested in secondary 
education at the N. E. A. meeting at 
Detroit in 1916. They thought it would be 
well to organize for the purpose of discussing 
problems in American secondary education 
and of inspecting colleges and universities 
to ascertain what becomes of the products 
of the secondary schools. The first meeting 
was held in 1917. At that time and yearly 
thereafter this organization met with and 
affliated itself with the N. E. A. At the 
present time it has a membership of 3500, 
and at the Boston meeting was accepted by 
the N. E. A. as a department, to be known 
henceforth as the Department of Secondary 
School Principals. This is a most significant 
development. In addition to the meetings, 
the nature of the work of this organization 
is best viewed through its publications. It 
issues five bulletins annually, one of which 
is a year book of proceedings, the other 
four being either committee reports or 
abstracts of books and magazine articles in 
the field of secondary education. 

The second item concerns the nature of 
the topics discussed at the meetings. 
Professor Briggs made a statement at the 
Boston meeting that criticisms had come 
to his ears concerning the programs of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, indicating that at least to some 
the organization had not attempted to meet 
the real problems of secondary education 
and that the programs were entirely too 
general in character. He made the recom- 
mendation that the Association select one 


or two topics for each of its annual meetings 
and to confine all its discussions to it or 
them. In part, this was carried out at the 
Boston meeting. One of the five sessions 
centered its work about one definite prob- 
lem of high-school admininstration. The 
topic was “Guidance in Secondary Schools.” 
A bulletin containing the report of a special 
committee on this subject was placed in the 
hands of the membership some time during 
January. This gave the membership time 
to digest the contents before coming to 
Boston. The committee then reported in 
somewhat greater detail the nature of its 
work, and discussion followed. This type 
of meeting presents a forward-looking pro- 
gram for the organization, and makes more 
worth-while the annual meeting. Let us 
hope that this is characteristic of what will 
be done for all the sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals in the 
future. 
Ropert WoELLNER. 
* 


Chester A. Graham, member of Pi 
Chapter, will conduct a Progressive Educa- 
tion Tour to Europe this summer. The tour 
is under the auspices of World Acquaintance 
Travel, Inc., with June 30 as the sailing date. 
A part of the sightseeing will include 

limpses of new schools in the old world. 

ther phases of the travel and entertain- 
ment program will be of interest and value 
to the student of education. 


* * * 


Dean E. K. Hillbrand, head of the 
Department of Education and Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Dakota Wesleyan 
has resigned to accept a position as professor 
of education and dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas. Brother Hillbrand was a delegate 
to the recent national council of the fra- 
ternity as a representative of alumni 
chapters. 

* * * 

The Ohio State Educational Conference 
will be held at Columbus, Ohio, on April 
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12, 13 and 14. A number of out-of-state 
speakers will have places on the program 
which is of unusual merit. We regret that 
space does not permit a more detailed 
account of the meeting. 


* * * 


Rho Chapter has given up the idea of 
rinting a Year Book as has been its custom 
or the past two years. It will issue its first 

number of Rho News this month. The plan 
of the chapter is to issue three numbers of 
the new publication each year. 

The chapter was reorganized in May, 
1923, after a lapse of eight years. It began 
at that time with thirty-six members. Now, 
after five years, the membership has in- 
creased so that by the close of the summer 
session they hope to have over three hun- 
dred members. At their last initiation, 
March 10, twenty-one members of a high 
calibre were added to the chapter roll. A 
list of studies which are under way was 
submitted by the secretary of the chapter, 
Ira M. Gast. We regret that space does not 
permit the printing of the exhibit. 

* 


Oren Stigler, Council delegate, of Alpha- 
Alpha Chapter, writes that the Oklahomans 
are busy on various problems and he sends 
us a very interesting annotated list of prob- 
lems which are under study by members of 
the chapter. Speaking of their chapter 
news letter, he says, “and the Lord only 
knows when it will come out.” 

* * * 


The February number of the Eta Chapter 
News Letter was an unusually newsy one. 
The following items gleaned from it may 
be of interest to readers of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

“Dr. L. V. Koos was elected President of 
the Minnesota Education Association at 
the annual meeting in Minneapolis last 
November. The common practice has been 
to elect someone occupying an executive 
position in the public schools of the state 
and a deviation from the traditional came 
as a pleasant surprise. The election of Dr. 
Koos is a reflection of his popularity among 
the school men and women of the state.”’ 

“F, J. Kelley, dean of administration at 
the University of Minnesota, has accepted 
the position of President of the University 
of Idaho. Dean Kelley is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and is very much interested 
in the welfare of the organization.” 

“The University of Minnesota Press is 
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now publishing the stenographic reports of 
the addresses made at the Institute on 
Problems of College Education held at the 
University last summer. The publication 
will contain chapters by Coffman, Haggerty, 
Koos, Hudelson, Engelhardt, and poe 

“Dr. Earl Hudelson is now making a 
national investigation on class-size condi- 
tions in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges and universities. His 
report of the three-year investigation of 
class size in the University is now being 
= by the University of Minnesota 

ress. 

“The Mid-west Conference of Supervi- 
sion which usually meets in Chicago will 
meet this year in Minneapolis. It will be 
held during the Superintendent’s Short 
Course in April. Dr. L. J. Brueckner is 
president of the conference.” 

“A gift of $15,000 from the Carnegie 
Foundation has been granted to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for the study of 
history and other social studies ™ the 
elementary and _ secondary schools and 
colleges in the United States. Brother A. C. 
Krey, of the history department, is chair- 
man of the committee.” 

“Brother Mehus has just mimeographed 
a paper entitled ‘Helps for Teachers.’ This 
contains the names and addresses of organ- 
izations where free literature can be secured 
on health education, geography, prohibition 
and temperance, world peace, better race 
relations, child welfare, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and educational movies. He says 
he will be glad to send a copy of this com- 
pilation to any Phi Delta Kappa brother 
who will write him. It contains the names 
and addresses of nearly two hundred 
organizations.” 

“Ross N. Young, Principal of the John 
Marshall High School, Misnenpalis, has 
completed an investigation in which he has 
collected and outlined one hundred and 
twenty-five methods used in teaching vari- 
ous types of silent reading. These methods 
include methods that were tried out in the 
Stillwater Public Schools and at Marshall 
High School. The bulletin is published by 
the Educational Test Bureau.’ 

* * * 


Do You Reap THE Put Detta Kappan? 
T. L. TorGerson, President Phi Chapter 
One of the most important periodicals 
that comes to the desk of every member of 
the fraternity is the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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The president of Phi chapter is anxious to 
call to the attention of every member of the 
local chapter the proceedings of the Twelfth 
Council contained in the February issue. 
These proceedings should give every new 
member of the fraternity at least a glimpse 
of the magnitude of the organization and 
the important work being done by the 
National Council.—(From Phi Chapter News 


Letter.) 
* 


Winfred E. Robb (Kappa 208) tells us 
of a laudable undertaking of the American 
Crusaders, a national patriotic organization 
whose purpose is to create love and under- 


standing of the principles of democracy,’ 


which may be of interest to many of our 
readers. 
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The American Crusaders are attempting 
to place in all the public buildings of America 
a beautifully-printed copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The copy is 
furnished free to any person, patriotic 
group, school, club, or other organization 
that will pay the cost of framing and glass 
as charged by their own local dealer. The 
copits are printed on heavy paper and come 
in two sizes, 22 inches by 28 inches and 28 
inches by 42 inches. 

The American Crusaders will have it 
framed for you at the same cost for which 
you can get it framed locally. The organiza- 
tion does not solicit funds. If you are inter- 
ested, write to the Ameridan Crusader 
Headquarters, 415 Fifteenth Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


News Letter Clippings 
SHELTON PHELPS, National President 
From Psi Chapter News Letter 


To the members of Psi Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa it is no longer news that their 
chapter brother, Shelton Phelps, has been 
elected national president. Some weeks ago 
that was news, very agreeable news, but 
not at all surprising to them. This man, 
whom they had known so favorably, so 
able and eminent an educator—certainly 
they believed him destined sooner or later 
to receive such national recognition. They 
hastened to congratulate their brother, 
feeling that not only their chapter, but that 
they personally, had been honored. 

Nevertheless, members of other chapters, 
among them the writer, may have felt it 
proper to inquire somewhat into the new 
president’s record and learn what sort of 
man he is and what have been his achieve- 
ments. Such an inquiry proved a very 
pleasant undertaking, for those who have 
known him well and intimately, whether as 
friends, co-workers, or students, cherish him 
for his character and accomplishments. 
Of the latter little need here be said, and 
“‘Who’s Who” data need not be repeated. 

One nationally known educator from a 
Southern state university gave a man seek- 
ing further teacher training the advice: 
“Go to Peabody College and just put your- 
self in Dr. Phelps’ hands. The Lord never 
made a better man.” To this may be added 
the thought of a co-worker of many years 


when he said that Dr. Phelps has a hobby, 


Peabody College and teacher training, 
adding the significant statement, “He 
thinks in terms of the nearly ten million 
children of the South.”’ Others re-echoed 
the same thought. Dr. Phelps believes that 
the children have a just claim to the best 
that the schools can offer them. No more 
vital factor operates in our educational 
scheme than the classroom teacher; in fact, 
the teacher is the only guarantee that: the 
school will really function. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, why Dr. Phelps has 
such a hobby as Peabody College and 
teacher training. He wants teachers pre- 
ared for their tasks, teachers that are 
intelligent and sympathetic, teachers that 
can teach, but, above all, teachers of vision 
and ideals worthy of their high calling. To 
such an end are directed Dr. Phelps’ ener- 
gies; and wide as is his field of activities, 
practically every one of his activities 
touches upon and contributes to the welfare 
of children. 

Such a vital interest, combined with a 
vigorous personality, inevitably calls its 
ossessor into administrative duties. Dr. 
Phelps enjoys classroom teaching and does 
not wish to lose his teaching contacts. But 
he is obliged to give most of his time to 
administrative, supervisory, and advisory 


tasks. There are those that are convinced 


he is pre-eminently an administrator. He 
knows how to work with and through 
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people and his ability to work with and 
through them greatly extends his power 
in his chosen field. 

In the educational world there is always 
one great danger to which supervisors and 
administrators are exposed. The farther 
they are removed from the child, the 
greater the tendency to become theorists 
and followers of fads. Both students and 
colleagues testify that Dr. Phelps is out- 
standing in that he is never lost in abstruse 
facts or mere abstractions. Their practical 
value and application “‘on the job” is never 
overlooked. He holds his students, as he 
holds himself, to careful and thorough 
thinking. It is said he is known in national 
circles as a stabilizer—one who is never 
swept away by unsound theories, however 
attractive. He is reported as being broad 
and sympathetic toward others, but able 
to go straight to fundamentals and their 
sound application. This adherence to funda- 
mentals and practical values does not mean 
that he is given too much to conservatism. 
His friends rather characterize him as 
sanely liberal. 

The characteristics set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs have made Dr. Phelps 
a valuable man in the South. Loose think- 
ing in things education he has sought to 
displace with accuracy and scientific re- 
search, says a colleague. This he has 
accomplished both by stimulating his stu- 
dents and by means of school surveys. His 
work in surveying public school systems 
and the consequent improvement in school 
regimen and progress has led normal-school 
and college authorities to seek his aid and 
advice in order that they might better their 
procedure and product. The most recent 
evidence of this is the invitation extended 
to him by the Presbyterians to survey 
thirty of their colleges. 

In addition to his school surveys are 
found articles on teacher training, school 
finance, school administration, curriculum 
making, teachers colleges, research, and 
other topics. 

One may conclude that, in the opinion 
of students, colleagues and friends, Dr. 
Phelps has been pre-eminent especially in 
the Phi Delta Kappa cardinal principle 
called ‘“‘service.”” He has lived as President 
Eliot advised the youth of America in his 
last message to them: “Don’t think too 
much about yourselves. Try to cultivate 
the habit of thinking of others.” 

* * * 
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The twelfth national council meeting 
should command the confidence of the 
members of Phi Delta Kappa for the spirit 
that marked it as well as for the results 
written into the record. Spirit and record 
combine to insure for the next biennial 
period large advance in program and in 
efficiency. 

It was essentially a business meeting, 
with three long and earnest sessions on eac 
of three days. The delegates were in their 
places regularly and promptly, and they 
stayed to the end, many of ‘them working 
on committees until late at night. 

There was none of the easy and some- 
times boisterous hale-fellowship sometimes 
conspicuous at even educational confer- 
ences. Instead, a high order of comrade- 
ship prevailed—the comradeship of high 
ideals and a common purpose. 

The discussions were marked by frank- 
ness and courtesy. Debate was often 
vigorous and sustained, but it was uniformly 
guided by desire to serve the best interests 
of the fraternity. The broad view and the 
long view usually prevailed, idealism yield- 
ing graciously to expediency when expedi- 
ency made a good case. 

Confidence in the ideals of the fraternity, 
in the future of the organization, and in the 
national administration dominated every 
session. This confidence was based largely 
on the convincing reports of the retiring 
officers. They revealed a growth in active 
membership and in financial strength that 
challenged the council to a generous pro- 
gram of advance. 

The drift of all planning was away from 
the honor idea in the fraternity toward that 
of active, sustained service. 


The chief concern was to serve the man 
in the field and to enlist him for service.— 
Psi Chapter News Letter. 


* * * 


The first morning meeting was devoted to 
the seating of the various delegates who 
represented every Phi Delta Kappa Chapter 
in the United States. Six men had sacrificed 
being at home with their families on Christ- 
mas day in order to be there. One individual 
had driven steadily without sleep for an 
entire day and night, arriving in Chicago in 
time for the first meeting. While these are 
minor incidents they are representative of 
the keen interest and genuine enthusiasm 
which these people had in the job ahead of 
them. 
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The National Council had the privilege 
of hearing Dr. Morrison of the University 
of Chicago, who chose for his subject “The 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity.”’ His utter- 
ances were factual as well as very inspira- 
tional. He could not believe that the 
present status of our order had been brought 
about in such a short period of time. It 
was his belief that education was a science 
which tried to walk before it could creep 
and that there was much need for case 
study and conclusions scientifically reached 
as a result of such classroom study. Having 
been greatly concerned with the science of 
education for many years the speaker con- 
cluded by saying, “that in his judgment, 
Phi Delta Kappa was the best hope for the 
advancement of the science of education.” 
—Phi Chapter News Letter. 
* * * 


Previous councils were confronted with 
the task of raising funds to cover the 
national treasury deficit. This council was 
confronted with the pleasant problem of 
investing a surplus. The national secretary 
reported a balance of $9,937.58 in the 
treasury. 

The most important action of the Council 
was the provision made to secure a full-time 
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executive secretary to take the place of the 
resent part-time secretary. The National 
Ssenesien Committee was authorized, sub- 
ject to the ratification of the active chapters, 
to employ a full-time secretary from the 
membership of Phi Delta Kappa. 

A proposal to purchase a site and to con- 
struct a permanent headquarters for the 
Fraternity was discussed thoroughly and 
met with quite general approval. A stand- 
ing committee was appointed to investigate 
the feasibility of this proposal and to pre- 
sent a detailed report to the next Council. 

The problem which created the greatest 
amount of debate during the three-day 
session was the proposal to strike out the 
word “white” fiom the clause in the consti- 
tution stating that only “white males” are 
eligible to membership in the Fraternity 
This was vigorously opposed by a number 
of southern chapters. The same proposal 
has been presented to a number of previous 
Councils Se at each succeeding meeting it 
has met with less opposition. This year 
only one more affirmative vote would have 
given a two-thirds majority in favor of the 
proposal. We hope that the next Council 
will see the proposal through.—Eta Chapter 
News Letter. 


Meeting of the National Executive Committee 


A joint meeting of the retiring and in- 
coming members of the National Executive 
Committee was held in Cleveland on 
Saturday, April 7. Present were President- 
elect Shelton Phelps and Vice-President- 
elect Carter Alexander and all members of 
the present roster of national officers. The 
responsibility of selecting an Executive 
Secretary for the fraternity, which was 
placed with the committee by the Twelfth 
Council, warranted the combined attention 
of both the out-going and in-coming admin- 
istrations. 

It was apparent that familiarity with the 

resent conditions of the national organ- 
ization was an indispensable requirement 
of the position and that proven ability to 
edit the Phi Delta Kappan was equally 
important. It seemed essential to select a 
man of some years’ standing in the fra- 
ternity—one who is familiar with its his- 
tory and traditions. 

All available men were studied in rela- 
tion to this background, and it was the 
unanimous vote of the combined committee 


that Brother Paul M. Cook, present Na- 
tional Historian and editor of the Phi Delta 
Kappan best met the requirements indicated. 
He was therefore elected to the office for a 
term expiring May 31, 1930. 

Brother Cook is well known to members 
of Phi Delta Kappa. He has attended three 
National Councils and has been prominent 
in national affairs for some years, having been 
a national officer for the two years just passed. 

The Executive Committee transacted a 
number of other necessary matters of busi- 
ness. A procedure was adopted for putting 
into effect the new provision for Life Mem- 
bership. A committee was appointed to 
canvass the desirability for a permanent 
home as directed by the Council and to 
prepare a recommendation embodying de- 
tails for providing such a home. 

Other significant actions were the accept- 
ance of an invitation extended to Phi Delta 
Kappa to join the National Conference of 
professional fraternities and steps for in- 
vesting and safeguarding the surplus funds 
of the fraternity. 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to April 1, 1928 


— Indiana University 
A. R. Van Cleave, Secretary, Box No. 41, Bloom- 


ington, Indiana. 


*Beta — Columbia University 

it Brogan Secretary, Box No. 113 Teachers 
Coleg, Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 


*Gamma — University of Missouri 
C. H. Butler, Secretary, University High School 
Columbia, Missouri. 


*De.ta — Stanford University 
Henderson, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


*Epsiton — University of 
J. A. Hicks, Secretary, Col of Education Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*Zeta — University of 
Russell L. C. Butsch, retary, Box No. 17, 
Faculty Exchange, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


*E1ta — University of Minnesota 

Ernest Hanson, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of erent Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


*Taeta — Cornell University 
A. W. Gibson, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*Jotra — Harvard University 
Henry C. Mills, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Karra — University of Kansas 
Clyde F. Snider, Secretary, 1312 Vermont Street, 
wrence, Kansas. 


*Lamspa — University of California 
Ivan Waterman, Secretary, Haviland Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 
*Mu — University of Texas 
R. M. Cook, Tenneeae, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 


*Nu — University of Washington 
F. Powers, Secretary, Education Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1 — University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Manwiller, Secretary, 201-D State Hall 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


®Omicron — University of Nebraska 
G. O. Fuchs, Secretary, Room 202 Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


— University of Illinois 
oseph Baker, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
niversity of Illinois, Urbana Illinois. 


Ruo — New York Universit 
Ira M. Gast, Secretary, 39 Myrtle Street, Ruther- 
New Jersey. 


*S — Ohio State Universi 
"CE. Wolfe, Secretary, Building, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 


Tau — University of Pennsylvania 
A. H. Schoell, Secretary, 4524 North 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


*Upsiton — Northwestern University 
E. Clark, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


*Pai — University of Wisconsin 
Robert T. McGrath, Secretary, Box No. 198, Bas- 
com Halli, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


*Ps1 — Peabody College 
C. R. Wood, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Cu — University of Oregon 
Wendell Van Loan, Secretary, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*Omeca — University of Michigan 
H. H. Fuller,Secretary,4016 University High School, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


*Acpna-ALpna — University of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


*Acpaa-Beta — University of Virginia 
F. J. Daniels, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*Atpna-Gamma — State College of Washington 
Fred Kramlich, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


*Acpua-Detta — Kansas State Agricultural College 
R. C. Langford, Secretary, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan Kansas. 


*Acpna-Epstton — University of Southern California 
M. M. Thompson, Secretary, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*Acpna-ZetTa — University of Arizona 
Milton B. Morse, Secretary, College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


Atpua-Eta — Temple Universit 
Edward Ewing, Secretary, 6635 North 6th Street, 
Philadelphia, 


Atpna-Tueta — University of North Dakota 
. E. Nugent, Secretary, University Station, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


*Acpna-lota — University of Cincinnati 
. W. Lyle, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
all, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*A_pua-Kappa — University of Tennessee 
James W. Wheeler, Secretary, Box No. 4066, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


— Boston University 
Leslie Ourtterson, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Atpaa-Mu — Colorado State Teachers College 
. D. Jenkins, Secretary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


Acpna-Nu—University of Kentuck 
Lexington, Kentucky. asealied. April 14, 1928.) 
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HE teaching staff of any educational 

institution is its most essential item of 
equipment. Providing suitable teachers for 
American high schools is a task so colossal 
that our civilization is staggered in its effort 
to meet the demand. * * * * Our ability or 
inability to provide competent teachers will 
determine the success or failure of the 
American experiment of universal secondary 
education.—Charles H. Judd. 


Have you sent the change of address notice to the 


national secretary and to your own 
chapter secretary? 
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Introductory Statement 


This little manual, the printing of which was author- 
ized by the Twelfth Council, December, 1927, contains 
instructions concerning the method of conducting fra- 
ternity meetings and initiation ceremonies. The ritual in 
the reorganized form in which it is here printed and with 
the provisions, approved by the Twelfth Council, that the 
use of Part II is optional, will, we hope, be much more 
generally used than in the past. 
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Chapter Meetings 
Officers and their duties. 
Order of business. 
Opening and closing ceremony. 


The ceremony of balloting on candidates. 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(1) 


Officers of a Chapter 
Grand Magister (President). 


Grand Proctor (Vice-President) . 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies. 
Conductor. 

Scriba (Secretary). 
Argentarius (Treasurer). 
Sponsor. 

Defensor. 


Visitor. 


(The Grand Magister shall sit at one end of the room 
or initiation hall, the Grand Proctor opposite him at the 
other end, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies in the 
center of the room at the Grand Magister’s left, the Con- 
ductor opposite the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, the 
Scriba and Argentarius at the immediate right and left 
respectively of the Grand Magister, and the Sponsor and 


Defensor near whatever door opens into the room. ) 
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Duties of Officers 


The Grand Magister exercises the functions of the 
President at all times, and is, in addition, the chief official 


in the administration of the ritual. 


The Grand Proctor, besides the ordinary duties of the 
Vice-President and his large share in the initiation, is to 
act as the guardian of the morale and welfare of the 
Chapter, seeing that all things pertaining to it are con- 
stantly up to standard. It is a most important function. 


The Grand Master of the Ceremonies is to have the 
specialized function of supervising the ritualistic work 
of the Chapter. He shall be thoroughly acquainted with 
all the details of the ritual. 


The Conductor is an important official in the adminis- 


tration of the ritual. 


The Scriba and the Argentarius perform the usual duties 


of a secretary and treasurer respectively. 


The duties of the special offices of Sponsor and De- 
fensor shall be those of the guardians of chapter meetings. 
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They shall see that none but properly qualified persons 


enter these meetings. 


The Visitor shall inform the candidate assigned to him 
of those things connected with the Fraternity that he 
should know. He should acquaint him with as many of 
the members as possible. When the candidate has signi- 
fied his intention of becoming a member the Visitor should 
provide him with a copy of the history of Phi Delta 
Kappa and the blank for the Secretary’s card catalogue. 
The candidate should understand that he is to learn the 
main facts of the history of the Fraternity, and that he is 
expected to sign the constitution, and take a pledge of 


allegiance to the cause of Education and the Fraternity. 
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Order of Business 


(a) Opening ceremony. 

(b) Roll call. 

(c) Minutes of preceding meeting. 
(d) Report of officers. 

(e) Report of committees. 

(f) Reading of communications. 
(g) Unfinished business. 

(h) New business. 

(i) Appointment of committees. 
(j) | Discussion of proposals for membership. 
(k) Balloting on same. 

(1) Initiation of new members. 


(m) Closing ceremony. 


(Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern the chapter and 
officers where it does not conflict with the Constitution 
and Ritual of the Fraternity.) 
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Opening and Closing Ceremony of a Chapter 


(The officers shall take their proper places. When any 
officer is absent the Grand Magister shall appoint tempo- 
rary officers to take the absent places. The Grand Magis- 
ter calls the Chapter to order with one rap of the gavel. 
He then raps three times, calling all the brothers to their 
feet. He then speaks as follows) : 


Grand Magister: Brother Grand Proctor, are you a 
member of an educational fraternity? 


Grand Proctor: 

Grand Magister: Are you a Phi Delta Kappa? 

Grand Proctor: 

Grand Magister: What makes you a Phi Delta Kappa? 


Grand Proctor: The knowledge of Research, Service 
and Leadership. 


Grand Magister: Why did you become a Phi Delta 
Kappa? 


Grand Proctor: That I might know the real signifi- 
cance of Child, Home and School; that I might be among 
friends and dwell in the precincts sacred to childhood; 
that I might become a better man. 


Grand Magister: What is the foundation of power? 


Grand Proctor: The esteem of our comrades. 
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The Brethren (in unison): The esteem of our com- 
rades is the foundation of power. 


Grand Magister: Let us pray. 


(The Grand Magister repeats the following prayer, or 
he may ask one of the honorary or associate members to 
repeat it. ) 


Prayer 

We ask Thy blessing, O God, on all those who teach the 
children and youth of the nation, for into their hands are 
daily committed the dearest of possessions. Grant us an 
abiding consciousness that we are co-workers with Thee, 
Thou great Teacher of humanity, and teach us to rever- 
ence the young lives, clean and plastic, that have come 
from Thee. Help us to realize that in our hands lies the 
future of generations yet unborn. Gird us with a double 
measure of patience and tranquility, with a great fatherly 
love for the young and with special tenderness for the 
backward and afflicted. Save us from physical exhaus- 
tion, from loneliness and discouragement, from the numb- 
ness of routine and from all bitterness of heart. Amen. 


Grand Magister: My brothers, all is well within the 
Temple, and I now declare this meeting of Phi Delta 
Kappa open and ready for any business to come before it. 


(The Grand Magister gives one rap and the Chapter is 
seated. ) 
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(After all business has been transacted the preceding 
ceremony is repeated up to the point of the prayer, where 


the following occurs instead. ) 


Prayer at Closing 


We thank Thee, O God, for the free and noble spirit 
that is breathing with quickening power upon the edu- 
cational life of our day, and for the men and women of 
large heart and loving mind who have made that spirit 
their common possession by their teaching example. 
Grant, O God, that even as our hearts were won to higher 
purposes by the godly teachers of our youth so may we 
inspire the children of today. 


Do Thou reward Thy Servants with a glad sense of 
their own eternal worth as teachers of the race, and in the 
heat of the day do Thou show them the spring that flows 
from the eternal silence of God and gives new strength to 
them and new light to the eyes of all who drink of it. 


Amen. 


Grand Magister: My brothers, all is well within the 


Temple, and I now declare this meeting of Phi Delta 


Kappa closed. 
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Ceremony of Balloting on Candidates 


(Although free discussion upon all names is to be ex- 
pected before the members vote, it is desirable that such 
discussion be in the nature of further information con- 
cerning the candidate. Such discussion should not degen- 
erate into arguments pro and con, for it is the spirit of the 
Fraternity that names to which opposition is shown should 
be dropped without further argument. Discussion as to 
the merits of the candidates should be concluded in meet- 
ings previous to the election meeting. When the mem- 
bers are ready to vote, the Grand Magister shall say) : 


Grand Magister: Brother Grand Master of the Cere- 
monies, prepare the ballot. 

Grand Master of the Ceremonies: The box is ready. 

Grand Magister: We shall now vote upon Mr. 

The brothers will now vote, officers first 
beginning upon my left. 

(The members rise, one by one, from their seats, go to 
the altar, vote, and return to their seats. When all have 
voted, the Grand Magister says) : 

Grand Magister: Close the ballot, Brother Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies, examine it yourself and present 


it to me. 
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(The Grand Magister examines the ballot carefully and 
then says) : 
Grand Magister: 1 now declare Mr 
elected and entitled to initiation into this 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, or, I now declare Mr 
rejected. 


Section 2 of the National Constitution 


All active members of a chapter as defined in Article 
VIII, shall vote for a candidate, either in person or by 


proxy. Candidates who are elected shall be notified by the 


Scriba with the formal notification, and the Grand Magis- 
ter shall appoint a Visitor to wait upon each candidate. 
The Visitor should be a man who is well acquainted with 
the candidate if possible. He shall follow the instructions 


provided for under “Duties of the Visitor.” 
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Initiation Ceremony 
Equipment and Forms 
Paraphernalia and equipment. 
Form for notification of candidates. 


History of Phi Delta Kappa to be learned by neo- 


Conversational challenge and grip. 


Paraphernalia and Equipment of Chapters 

The Grand Magister shall have a gavel. The Grand 
Magister, Grand Proctor and Grand Master of Cere- 
monies shall have their stations with stands in front of 
them. The Conductor shall also have a definite station, 
but it is not necessary that he shall have a stand before 
him. The emblem or pin of the Fraternity and the Con- 
stitution, lying open, may be placed upon an altar stand- 
ing in the center of the hall. There shall be a ballot box 
with white and black balls and a number of coarse black 
gowns sufficient to provide for the use of candidates on 
initiations. 


Form of Notification of Candidates 
M. 
Address 
Dear Sir: 

Ata regular meeting of the Chapter of 
the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity you were elected to can- 
didacy for membership. 

Phi Delta Kappa is a fraternity composed of men doing 
advanced or graduate work in education and expecting to 
make education their profession. Election to membership 
is from men doing superior work. 

The purpose of this Fraternity is two-fold; first, to 
afford mutual aid and inspiration to men in this work, and 
secondly, to promote the social life of its members. Mr. 

, who is a member of this Chapter, will 
give you any information you may desire. 


rye? 
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Will you kindly notify the secretary, Mr. 
(address) if you accept this invitation to candidacy to 
membership? In case of an affirmative answer you will 
be notified of the time and place of the initiation by Mr. 
(The Visitor). The fee, which in- 
cludes the price of the pin is , payable one 
week before your initiation. At the same time you wil! 
present a thesis of not more than fifteen hundred words 
oa some educational subject. 


Secretary. 


History 
(To be given candidate by Visitor) 

Phi Delta Kappa is an educational fraternity, organ- 
ized for the purpose of developing a more complete pro- 
fessionalism, social fellowship, and productive scholar- 
ship among educators. It has existed as a national fra- 
ternity under its present organization since 1910. In 
1910, representatives from seven institutions having edu- 
cational organizations, met at Indianapolis for the pur- 
pose of consolidation. Three types of organizations were 
represented among these: Pi Kappa Mu founded in 
Indiana in 1906 was represented by 3 chapters—Indiana, 
Stanford, and Iowa; Phi Delta Kappa founded in Colum- 
bia in 1908, was represented by Columbia, Minnesota, 
and Chicago; Nu Rho Beta, founded at Missouri in 1909, 
was upon its petition allowed membership in the confer- 
ence after the 8 articles of agreement drawn up by Indiana 
and Columbia had been passed. The chief purposes 
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underlying these organizations were similar; cooperation 
coupled with good fellowship in promoting education as a 
profession, emphasis upon a fraternal and social spirit, 
support of progressive educational movements outside the 
University and encouragement of research among school 
men in the field. Today active chapters exist in thirty- 
seven of our leading universities. 


Conversational Challenge and Grip 
The conversational challenge shall be as follows: 
The member desiring to ascertain another’s membership 


shall ask: 


Q. Are you a member of a professional educational 
fraternity? 


A. Iam. 
Q. Of Phi Delta Kappa? 
A. Iam. 


Q. In what do you believe? 

A. In Research, Service and Leadership. 

(After that the grip is exchanged. If to the questions 
thus asked, the member receives the answers given above, 
he may be sure that the other is in possession of the secrets 
of the Fraternity). 


Grip 
With the right hand extended, clasp the right hand of 
the brother as in an ordinary handshake. Extend the 
index finger straight to the front along the wrist of the 
other so that it rests approximately upon his pulse. Press 
the index finger slightly. 
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Initiation Ritual 


Part I. The preliminary examination of the candidate. 


Part II. The allegorical presentation of the ideals of 
Phi Delta Kappa. (Optional. ) 


Part If. The formal charge. 


Note: The Twelfth Council, December, 1927, ruled 
that the use of parts I and III is obligatory upon all chap- 
ters but that the use of part II, while strongly recom- 


mended, is optional. 
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PART | 


Preliminary Examination of the Candidate 


Part I is usually given during the afternoon preceding 
the evening banquet or before the forma! initiation. Some 
chapters devote to it an evening preceding the day of 
initiation. Chapters which place special emphasis upon 
this part organize their members into teams of three or 
more, each of which is responsible for giving the exami- 
nation to one or more of the candidates. They prepare 
for this by reading the candidate’s paper and make of the 
examination a serious thorough-going affair. The candi- 
date is not blind-folded and his thoughts are centered 
upon making a creditable showing in his chosen field be- 
fore a group of co-workers in the field of education. This 
procedure has much to commend it. It does not easily 
degenerate into horse-play and tends to impress the can- 
didate with the seriousness of professional purpose which 
motivates the group of which he is about to become a 
member; also, it is less time-consuming than the old pro- 


cedure since several such seminars may be carried on at 


the same time in adjoining rooms. 


lar 


Address of Welcome 


Conductor: Gentlemen, we are pleased to welcome 
you as candidates for membership in this fraternity. | 
would first inform you of the aims and purposes of this 
organization. There has been felt the need of a more 
perfect solidarity and a truer professionalism among edu- 
cators, and we believe that this need may be met and the 
general cause of education advanced by an organization 
which will serve to promote friendliness and mutual 
appreciation among the more promising men who pursue 
advanced studies in education. The organization is based 
upon two complementary principles: 


First: That the lasting betterment of society, espe- 
cially in a democracy, cannot be wrought without wise 
conservation and expansion of the capacities of the indi- 
vidual by means of a universal education which utilizes the 
fruits of research under the guidance of philosophy; and 


Seconpb: That the state itself has no higher function 
than to further human development and happiness by 
means of education designed to enable each of its members 
to approximate his spiritual and mental potentialities. 

With this in mind, we have seen fit to organize a pro- 
fessional fraternity for men trained in the field of educa- 
tion. You, gentlemen, have been duly proposed and 
elected to candidacy therein. 

According to our custom, it becomes my duty to in- 
form you that before proceeding further in our cere- 
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mony, it will be necessary for you to bind yourself by a 
pledge. You have already some knowledge of the per- 
sonnel of the chapter and of the aims and ideals of the 
Fraternity. I assure you upon the honor of Phi Delta 
Kappa that nothing contained in the pledge will conflict 
with your duty to your family, your friends, your col- 
legiate fraternity, your university, your country or your 
God. With this knowledge in your possession and actu- 
ated by no other desire than to become a brother in the 
fraternity and to cooperate with us in service to mankind, 
we wish you to answer the following questions: 
(Candidates answer after each question. ) 


Do you believe in an unbroken system of state schools 
from the kindergarten to the university, free and open to 
every child, and that this helps to realize the equal oppor- 
tunity for which a democracy stands? 

Do you believe in the nobility and dignity of the teach- 
er’s calling and the opportunity for service offered? 

Do you believe in the desirability of professionalization 
in educational service, bringing with it constantly grow- 
ing expertness in the various phases of our work? 

(Note: Incase the oral examination is by the informa! 
group the following section leading up to the actual ques- 
tioning may be omitted and the candidates brought into 
the room one at a time and seated. ) 


In the following ceremony no violence of any sort will 
be offered you nor will you be made the object of any 
tricks or buffoonery. 


(The candidates are blindtolded and then led to the 
door, each in his turn. Three raps—Child, Home, School 
—are given on the door by the conductor; which are in 
turn answered by three from within—Research, Service, 
Leadership. The Sponsor and Defensor stand at attention 
at each side of the door while the candidates and the Con- 


ductor enter. ) 


(The following dialogue then ensues) : 
Grand Magister: Who is this that comes with you? 


Conductor: Mr. , (an) earnest pilgrim (s) 
whom I have found seeking culture in the science and art 
of education. They propose to give their lives to the 
service of mankind, and are attempting by earnest study 
better to equip themselves for their task. They have been 
recommended for membership in our Order. Believing 
them worthy of that honor, | have brought them before 
you for any tests you may desire to impose upon them. 


Grand Magister: Neophytes, do you wish to become 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. 


(The candidates answer, “Yes.’’) 


Grand Magister (to conductor): You may bring the 
candidates before me. 


(The candidates are led by the Conductor to seats in 
the center of the hall facing the Grand Magister. ) 
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Grand Magister (to Conductor): Brother Conductor, 
while it is our belief that your estimate of the character 
and purpose of these men is reliable, yet we hesitate to offer 
them membership in our Order without a demonstration 
of their fitness therefor. How may we test the candidates? 


Conductor: They have written papers which they are 
prepared to defend. 


Grand Magister: It is well. We will hear them and 
judge the worth of their offering. 


(The candidate does not read or deliver the paper, but, 
if time permits, he may be asked to give a short summary 
of its salient features, after which he is cross-examined 
upon the subject. This cross-examination may be given 
without the summary. The committee which has been 
appointed to examine the papers and to make themselves 
familiar with the subject matter should be prepared to 
take charge of the examination. The aim should be to 
discover any weakness in the candidate’s KNOWLEDGE 
or presentation of his subject and to force him to justify 
his conclusions. Mere heckling should never be resorted 
to, although severity in the questioning, where necessary 
or advisable, should not be frowned upon. The commit- 
tee should also question the candidate as to his knowledge 
of the main facts of the history of the Fraternity. His 
general knowledge of the field of education may also be 
tested. ) 
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PART II (Optional) 


The allegorical presentation of the ideals of the fra- 
ternity. 

During this part of the ceremony the candidates should 
be blindfolded and be dressed as pilgrims in black gown 
with girdle. 

( The candidates are led into the initiation chamber, and 
placed in a row in front of the Grand Magister and facing 
him. As the candidates are led into the hall a processional 
is played, if arrangements permit. An organ is the most 
fitting instrument for the music suggested for use here 
and later, although other instruments may be used. The 
music continues for a moment after the candidates are 
arranged before the Grand Magister. It then gradually 
ceases and there is a brief, silent pause. At this point the 
following verse of Phi Delta Kappa’s Light should be sung, 
either by a quartette or by the assembled brethren. ) 

Phi Delta Kappa’s creed is wrought 
In words of strength and noble thought. 
Faithful sons, with hearts aflame, 
Have reared a temple to her name, 
And there within the temple walls 
Phi Delta Kappa’s service calls 
To high resolve, her chosen seed, 
To mighty words and worthy deed. 
In words of strength and noble thought, 
Phi Delta Kappa’s creed is wrought. 
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Grand Magister: You have subscribed to our obliga- 
tions. You have met the tests thus far imposed upon you. 
The truths of our Order are yet to be imparted to you. If 
vou are prepared to proceed with the instruction, raise 
your right hand. 


(The candidates are told to comply. ) 


Grand Proctor: 

Thou who on marble tablets wrought the law, 
And spake Thy word in thunders from the clouds 
On Sinai’s top; Thou who didst teach Thy way 
To Job, and who of old didst give the light 

To prophets, look Thou down from mighty heights; 
Inspire our humble word that we reveal 

Thy truth this day; our solemn pledge sustain. 

For we a covenant intend to make 

With Thee, and with the people of the land, 

In bonds of common fellowship to serve. 


Grand Magister: Brother Grand Master of Cere- 
monies, you will now lead these candidates forward 
through the valley of footsteps to the high mountain 
peaks that rear their towering summits on either hand. 
From each inspiring height make plain to their inmost 
eye, now blinded to all earthly things, the struggle and 
yearning of the race; the onward striving, the surging 
ever God-ward, of the hosts of the sons of men. Teach 
them the majesty of that eternal law that lifts us nearer 
and ever nearer to the realization of the divine heritage 
of man. And may each one learn to know his part in this 
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great scheme that when he comes to take his place as ser- 

vant to Him that made the law, he shall go as— 

“One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward 

Never doubted clouds would break 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph; 

Held, we fall to rise, are baftled to fight better, 


Sleep, to wake!” 


Grand Master of the Ceremonies: 1 will go before 
them and make the crooked places straight; I will break in 
pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars ot 


iron. 


And I will give them che treasures of darkness, and the 


hidden riches of secret places. 


(The candidates, each man escorted by one of the 
brothers, are now led slowly around the chamber, follow- 
ing the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, who continues) : 


Grand Master of the Ceremonies: \f you would see 
what your eyes have not seen, follow! (Pause). We are 
now at the head of the Valley. My nostrils quicken to 
the freshness of primeval day. Behold, before you, in dim 
perspective traced, the ages past of man. But stay! 
(The candidates are brought to a sudden stop.) Lo, | 
see the children of the earth, the boys and girls of all the 
In the morning twilight of the days 


yesterdays of yore. 
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of men I see them where the Oxus flood brims its yellow 
banks, and I hear the shout of the Aryan youth as he leaps 
into the warm, slow stream. Along the mysterious Nile I 
see them at play, and where the yellowing corn ripens 
beneath the Assyrian sun. Through the star-stilled hush 
of Homeric nights I hear the wild glad cry of the shepherd 
lad, and over Ionian fields the song of the wine-girls danc- 
ing. O, children of the earth, of the past and the ever 
present, divine is the heritage you seek; humanity’s birth- 
right you claim. Yours is the hope and the trust, and 
yours the reward, through the ages! 


Grand Proctor: 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
The world and they that dwell therein, 

For He hath founded it upon the seas, 

And established it upon the floods. 


(The candidates are now led forward again. ) 


Grand Master of the Ceremonies: Let us onward 
through the Valley. If you would drink of wisdom’s 
crystal stream, follow! But hark! I hear the clashing 
of swords and the din of conflict! Come, let us see what 
it may be! (At “hark!” the candidates are halted again. 
At the end of this speech, they are led forward a few steps 
and then once more halted, remaining still during the 
following. ) 

Grand Master of the Ceremonies: 


“Ten thousand banners rise into the air 
With orient colors waving; with them rise 
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ever shines. Wisdom is here enthroned, truth here en- 
shrined. Enter now the portals—Stand before the throne. 


(At the last words the candidates are drawn up before 
the station of the Grand Magister. ) 


Grand Magister: Whence come ye? 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies: Through the valley. 
Grand Magister: Have ye climbed the mountain tops 
and viewed the mighty forces that shake the world? 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies: We have. 
Grand Magister: Then bid them kneel. 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies: Neophytes kneel. 
(The candidates kneel. While they are on their knees, 
and before the law is read, the following verse, One, of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s Light, should be sung as before. ) 
Phi Delta Kappa’s light preserve, 
Where men the sons of men do serve; 
Loyal hearts have lit the flame 
Where shines the beacon of her name. 
Her faith is steadfast as the star 
That guides the mariner afar; 
And as a guide o’er trackless sea 
Phi Delta Kappa’s star shall be; 
Where men the sons of men do serve, 
Phi Delta Kappa’s light preserve! 
Grand Magister (to Neophytes): Arise! You have 
come on a long journey. You have had strange adven- 
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tures, beheld wonderful sights. It now becomes my part 
to instruct you in the meaning of the things you have 
seen. At the head of the Valley, ere your journey began, 
you beheld the vision of youth, the boys and girls of all 
the ages. This was to remind you that the hope of all the 
world lies with the coming generation. It recalled Na- 
ture’s way. She has planted in the heart of every child a 
joyous hope in all things good, which is the germ of human 
evolution. And it was to remind you, as teachers, as 
sculptors of human lives, of the sacred trust imposed upon 
you, for on entering your chosen profession you become 
not only instructors in arts and crafts; you become trus- 
tees of the heritage which your generation held for the 
endowment of the next. This is the law of human prog- 
ress, of man’s rising toward divine estate; and you are the 
instruments of its working. 


Next you looked upon the ruthless destruction of war. 
War is man’s ancient service to the law of upward 
progress. Through war and might man has risen, in spite 
of war and might. Flame and sword have hewn the path 
of right; sword and flame have resisted. The power of 
might has warped the world as surely as it has served. 
Suffering, death, and hate have been the toll that man has 
paid to reach his present estate. But man has far to go. 
Shall warring might still rule? I say to you that there is 
in the souls of men a greater power than might, and this is 
the power of right. ‘Then heed well my injunction. 
Where might has failed, let right prevail. Where force 
has lost, let human brotherhood stand. Where coercion 
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has begotten hate let sympathy abound. Through the 
influence of education shall this great law be taught in all 
the land, and the gentle spirit of humanity be spread 
throughout the world, that there be in reality “peace on 
earth, good will to man.” 


Once again you were led to the heights, and you saw a 
modern city spread before you on the plain. You learned 
that man is still far from the goal toward which all prog- 
ress tends; that right has yet great things to do ere man 
shall win his heritage. Poverty, ignorance, evil and 
greed, are the foes you have to fight. I call upon you to 
dedicate all the forces of education to the end that the 
world may be brighter, and that man may rise higher. In 
the service of this greater education may you do your 
work, that the burden of oppression may be raised from 
the bended back of toil; that the world may be rid of 
warring greed; that man may work with man and all for 
the welfare of all; that despair may be lifted from help- 
less age; that the children of toil may be rescued from 
their gloom; that the affliction of poverty may be de- 
stroyed, that evil and misery may be swept from the earth. 


In the spirit of this transcendent ideal we bid you to 
comprehend the high purpose and the true significance of 
labor. We command you to honor labor in its deeper 
meaning which places man’s destiny in his own keeping. 
We adjure you so to direct the forces of education that 
individuals shall be given that creative ability which 
shall raise them to the dignity of the builders of great 
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things. We believe it to be the divine intent that all 
work guided by creative mind shall be joyous work. 


Therefore, as servants of the commonwealth and work- 
ers in the noble cause of a greater education, we urge upon 
you the supreme duty of inspiring true service to the 
state. It becomes you to light up with a guiding knowl- 
edge the minds of those in your care; to instill into the 
warm processes of the heart that spirit of personal right- 
eousness without which right government cannot endure, 
and to mould into the soul that sense of justice, sympathy 
and feeling for all of God’s people which is the true 
nature of all human service and the highest inspiration of 
the state. 


In the lives of the great men of education, you will find 
exemplified the God-ward lifting power of the truths 
we have but now enunciated; and you will find mani- 
fested the conviction that only through the influence of 
education shall their realization be accomplished. Think 
of such men as Comenius, Pestalozzi and Mann! Defend- 
ers of the generations! Preservers of heritage! Con- 
servers of intelligence! Prophets of a mighty future! 


(When this part of the ceremony has been concluded 
the candidates are led out of the initiation hall to a room 
apart. Here the Conductor says to them) : 


Conductor: Ponder deeply over what you have heard. 


(Conversation between the candidates while they are 
waiting should not be permitted. ) 
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(This stage in the initiation affords opportunity for a 
recess if such is desired. At any rate there should be some 
little pause before the initiation is resumed. ) 


PART III 
The Formal Charge 


If Part II is used it is customary to follow it imme- 
diately with Part III, but if Part II is omitted Part II may 
be used in connection with the initiation banquet. 


(The candidates are led in and placed before the Grand 
Magister. They should not be blindfolded.) 


Grand Magister: Phi Delta Kappa is the product of 
the best educational thought, but it is not the thought ot 
the idle dreamer or the emotionalist. It bids you acquire a 
vision broader than that of any text book or subject, it 
bids you hope and aspire, and bids you above all to be con- 
stantly active in all the larger aspects of our common ser- 
vice. It is now our purpose to formulate for you and 
make concrete our ideals and to show you how our in- 
junctions may best be realized. The concepts of Phi 
Delta Kappa will now be explained to you. 

(The candidates are next addressed by the Grand Master 
of the Ceremonies. ) 

Grand Master of the Ceremonies: Research is one of 
our guiding principles, and the necessity for it is enjoined 
upon us collectively and upon you individually. By this 
means it is that the store of our knowledge may be in- 
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creased and our expertness in the practice of our art may 
grow. Without it our service were mediocre indeed. 
Bear in mind, then, that you are responsible for your 
share in this great task. It may not be large, but by the 
slow accumulation of new truths and small discoveries 
great results will be accomplished. Do this, and in your 
daily efforts preserve a mind open to the results of all 
worthy experimentation. Be ever ready to share with 
your fellow workers whatever new truths you may have 
discovered. 


Do you pledge yourself to cherish this ideal and to 
strive constantly to follow these injunctions in your edu- 
cational effort? 


(The candidates are instructed to answer. ) 


(The candidates are next addressed by the Grand Proc- 
tor.) 


Grand Proctor: Among the truths thus far presented 
to you much has been said of Service. Ever bear in mind 
the great actual and potential value of your effort and its 
large importance to humanity and the state. We are busy 
in a work whose contributions to society are vital and 
genuine. Ours is an unselfish offering of undoubted 
value, and the sphere of our activity should be above petty 
bickerings and competitive industrialism. Our rewards 
will be as great as our service is sincere and efficient. 


Will you hold the thought of Service fast and endeavor 
at all times to remember its spiritual significance to your- 
self and your work? 
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(The candidates are instructed to answer. ) 
(The candidates are next addressed by the Conductor. ) 


Conductor: We urge you to work and live for edu- 
cational Leadership. With the coming of trained men 
into the field of educational service, arises hope of a pro- 
fessionalization of our calling. It is our sincere belief 
that the great social activity of education will gain 
tremendously from permanent effort and definite prepara- 
tion. 

We enjoin upon you most earnestly ever to guard 
against the narrowing of your interest to one subject or 
one detail exclusively. Think broadly; think sympathet- 
ically. Ever bear in mind that the most efficient educator 
is not only especially capable in one department of our 
common service, but also keenly interested in all others. 


May we be assured that your vision will not become 
dimmed to these possibilities, and that your effort will ever 
be directed toward their attainment? 

(The candidates are told to answer. ) 

You will now be given your final charge by the Grand 
Magister. 

Grand Magister: Having been instructed in the three 
concepts of the trinity to which Phi Delta Kappa owes 
such wholehearted allegiance, you are now ready to hear 
our final words concerning your bearing toward your 
fellow workers in this our chosen field, and especially 
toward your brothers in Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Of all lessons Phi Delta Kappa has to teach, one of the 
greatest is the value of humanizing fellowship. Ever 
avoid the life and actions of a recluse. Mingle freely with 
your fellow workers. Cultivate their acquaintance and 
friendship. Let your sympathies be broad and your 
social instincts active. 

Toward your brothers in Phi Delta Kappa we urge 
upon you the fullest measure of loyalty and devotion. 
Share joyously in their aspirations. Partake of their 
hopes. Cherish their good deeds, applaud their worthy 
accomplishments and be ever ready to aid them if they 
stumble or fall. Freely offer the best that is in your 
heart and mind and expect nothing less in return. 

We trust that the ideals we have expounded to you are 
now yours in the same full measure that they are ours. 
From out of the crucible in this initiatory ceremonial 
you will come, refined in the possession of an outlook that 
will be the mark of your Phi Delta Kappa membership. 
Possessed already of common aspirations and endeavors, it 
is through a fine fraternal spirit that we may best motivate 
these. Therefore we urge upon you a never ceasing loyalty 
to all those who wear the Phi Delta Kappa badge and a 
constant effort to encourage those warm personal qualities 
which make for sympathy, understanding and accom- 
plishment. 

Finally we warn you against the subtle inroad of fatal 
indifference. Strive ever to keep fresh the spark of your 
enthusiasm. Cherish ever your ambition, your love of 
comrades and service. 
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I shall now explain the meaning of the emblem of the 
Fraternity. It is the triangle whose three sides represent 
the Child, the Home, and the School. Three Greek let- 
ters find a place on the sides of the triangle, which with the 
cooperation of the members, may be extended without 
limit to enrich our notions of these angles, and that with- 
out distorting the perfection of the emblem. Phi is the 
first letter of Philanthropia, our love for mankind ex- 
pressed in service to the Child by means of Home and 
School; Delta of Diakrebia, the search for accurate 
knowledge so that the Child, in Home and School, may 
be better understood; Kappa of Koinotophika, the main- 
tenance of a system of public schools, free and open 
to every child in the state. The whole expression may be 
translated “To investigate public education scientifically 
in the interest of humanity.” So, inspired by these, you 
will come into your fullest inheritance blessed by the 
peace of having found your work and of that work well 
done. 


(Note: Beta Chapter has developed a device for the 
visual presentation of the elements of the fraternity em- 
blem during the above speech. It was demonstrated be- 
fore the Twelfth Council meeting and added greatly to 
the impressiveness of the ceremony. ) 


Pled ge 


Grand Master (continuing): You will now place 
your left hand over your heart and raise your right hand 
to take the following pledge. You will repeat after me: 
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I (giving your name in full) do hereby obligate myself 
to live in a manner befitting the ideals set forth in the 
Constitution and Ritual, to uphold the traditions and 
ideals of Phi Delta Kappa, to promote the scientific study 
of education, to labor for the establishment of a per- 
manent profession of teaching, to foster the advancement 
and accumulation of knowledge and liberal culture, and 
to espouse the ethical ideals characteristic of a life of 
service. I further promise and agree to abide by and to 
hold sacred whatever rights and duties devolve upon me 
as a member of Phi Delta Kappa, seeking its welfare in all 
institutions and cultivating the true fraternal spirit in the 
direction of the fulfillment of the ideals of the fraternity. 
To the true performance of the foregoing pledge, I give 
my sacred promise. 


Grand Magister: Our confidence in these brothers 
has not been misplaced. We joyfully receive them into 
our fellowship. (To the candidates) With the fondest 
hopes for your future relations in Phi Delta Kappa, and as 
a token of your acceptance into membership, we now pin 
this emblem of our brotherhood over your hearts, (escorts 
pin on the emblem) and extend to you the right hand of 
fellowship, and give vou the grip of the Fraternity which 
you are to use hereafter when meeting brothers. 


(After delivering this speech the Grand Magister 
greets them by shaking hands, using the grip. The 
assembled brothers should file past the new members, 
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greeting each man separately—using the grip also, of 
course. Each man may be asked to sign the Constitu- 


tion after this). 


Norte: Music (preferably played on an organ) can be 
introduced very effectively at several places in this ritual; 
processionals and recessionals may be played when the can- 
didates are entering or leaving the hall, and an especially 
fitting place for music is that just before the pledge is 
given the candidates. If, during the pause which should 
occur at this place, a reverent and solemn selection is 
played, the effect can scarcely be anything but impressive. 
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Installation of a Chapter 


(The members of the new chapter, who have already 
gone through the initiation ceremony stand at attention 


before the Grand Magister. ) 


Grand Magister: Through your participation in our 
initiatory ceremonial and through your assumption of the 
obligations which Phi Delta Kappa has imposed upon you, 
your membership in our Fraternity has been consummated. 


It now remains for us to assure ourselves that you are 
properly vouched for as a Chapter. Who stands sponsor 
for this group of men who seek recognition as a Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa? 


Sponsor: 1 do. 


Grand Magister: Do you give your assurance that 
from your personal acquaintance with these men, you are 
convinced that each of them is worthy to be received as a 
fellow and brother among us? 


Sponsor: I give that assurance. 


Grand Magister: You are convinced in your own 
mind that this body of men as a group will so live and 
work as to uphold the high ideals of our fraternity, and 
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that their services in the cause of education will be worthy 
and valuable? 


Sponsor: 1am so convinced. 


Grand Magister: Upon what do you give this assur- 
ance? 


Sponsor: Upon my pledge as a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Grand Magister: It is sufficient. The members of the 
Chapter will please rise and stand at attention. 


(Members rise. ) 


Do you individually and collectively, faithfully prom- 
ise that you will sacredly guard the trust imposed in you 
as original petitioners for this chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and that you will uphold the high character of your fra- 
ternity in the selection of your associates and successors, 
and will transmit to them the ideals and aims of Phi 
Delta Kappa in the same unsullied condition as you re- 
ceive them? 


Members: We do. 


Grand Magister: Then by the authority of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, whose representative 
I am, I do now declare this____- jas Chapter 
formally installed. May it ever so function as to bring 
honor and renown to the fraternity. 
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In being officially constituted 

Chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity you have a 
double responsibility to bear. In the same measure that 
you are henceforth individually bound to live separate 
lives in accordance with the best ideals of our brother- 
hood, you are enjoined so to act that your collective chap- 
ter life may in no way endanger these ideals. Rather may 
your every deed tend toward the maintenance of a group so 
sturdy in its allegiance to all that makes Phi Delta Kappa 
distinctive, and so firmly resolved to carry these princi- 
ples into action that it shall be a source of strength to our 
national organization second to none. 


Preserve well the traditions and aspirations of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Guard jealously your membership and be 
ever ready to extend the same support, comfort and sus- 
tenance to sister chapters that you may feel justified in 
expecting for your own. Isolation will mean failure to our 
common aims; cooperation will bring a glorious and con- 
stant success. 


Confidently assured of the worth of your collective life 
within the ranks of the Phi Delta Kappa brotherhood, I 
now bestow upon you this charter as an official token, 
issuing from the National Council of the Fraternity, of 
your existence as Chapter of Phi 


Delta Kappa. 


(The Grand Magister then presents the charter, prefer- 
ably signed and framed. ) 
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